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1940 Educational Conference: 
A Review 


By ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


of the Educational Records Bureau, the Cooperative 

Test Service, the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of the American Council on Education, and the 
Commission on the Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association was held at the Biltmore 
Hotel in New York City on October 31 and November 1, 
1940. It was attended by 597 educators representing a total 
of 355 institutions and organizations. The nature of the 
educational interests of those attending the conference may 
be inferred from the following tabulation: 


To NINTH Educational Conference under the auspices 


Type of Institution Registrants Per Cent 
Independent schools................. 222 37.2 
Colleges and universities............. 174 29.2 
PN IS odie vic es bake aeanden 104 17.4 
Educational associations............. 30 5.0 
State and federal departments....... 12 2.0 
ee ee 55 9.2 


(including representatives of social 
service organizations, business or- 
ganizations, and magazines and news- 
papers) 
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The two-day program included seven general meetings, as 
well as meetings of the standing committees of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau. A common observation of those in 
attendance was that the program was sufficiently varied to 
meet the interests of the entire group. Among the subjects 
covered in the series of addresses were the place of education 
for democracy in a world of conflict, the relation of education 
and national defense, the role of the independent school and 
college in a changing social order, new findings concerning the 
nature of the individual from both physical and mental stand- 
points, and such important educational investigations as the 
Grant Study at Harvard and the Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association. 

The conference was opened by Frederick H. Bair, superin- 
tendent of the Bronxville Public Schools, who presided at the 
Thursday morning meeting. He introduced Floyd W. Reeves 
of the National Defense Advisory Commission and the Advi- 
sory Committee on Selective Service. In his address, ““Edu- 
cation and National Defense,” Dr. Reeves first discussed some 
of the more general aspects of the relation of national defense 
to education and then turned to the programs of the federal 
government for the training of civilian workers in defense in- 
dustries. He outlined the programs of the seven government 
agencies that are either administering or are closely associated 
with the defense labor supply and training programs and 
showed the implications of these programs for education. 

The second speaker was Kenneth Holland, associate di- 
rector for CCC-NYA studies of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education. His subject, 
‘‘Work Camps and Education,” was closely related to that of 
the first speaker. Mr. Holland sketched the history of the 
work camp movement in the United States and in other coun- 
tries, discussed the present status of work camps in this coun- 
try, explained plans for the future development of the work 
camp program, and showed the relation of this program to 
the education of young American citizens. 

Norman B. Nash, headmaster of St. Paul’s School, pre- 
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sided at the Thursday luncheon meeting. The speaker was 
J. Edgar Park, president of Wheaton College, whose subject 
was “Catching Up with History.”’ Dr. Park’s central theme 
was that a program of education for democracy in these cru- 
cial times should train students to give, should challenge them 
by calling attention to the difficulties to be met, and should 
stimulate them to voluntary action. In this way, we as a peo- 
ple can catch up with recent history. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, the chairman, Henry 
W. Holmes of Harvard University, introduced Carroll R. 
Reed, superintendent of the Minneapolis Public Schools and 
president of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors. Superintendent Reed discussed his subject, ‘““The Role 
of Examinations in Teacher Selection,” from the standpoint 
of the superintendent of schools, the candidate, and the train- 
ing institution. He then described the examinations prepared 
and administered under the supervision of the National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations of the American Council on 
Education and discussed the results of these examinations. 

In the ensuing discussion, Dr. Holmes pointed out the need 
for attracting able young people by making teaching a less 
routinized and more adventurous undertaking. Richard D. 
Allen, assistant superintendent of the Providence Public 
Schools, summarized several years of experience at Providence 
in using examinations as a partial basis of teacher selection 
and indicated the advantages of a plan of this kind. Dr. Allen 
emphasized especially the effect of the tests in improving the 
morale of the candidates. Ralph P. Gallagher of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, stated that in Elizabeth a procedure almost iden- 
tical with that outlined by Dr. Allen was followed with favor- 
able results. 

John Lund of the United States Office of Education agreed 
that the objectifying of teacher selection was desirable, but he 
urged the need for obtaining more information with respect 
to all the factors which enter into the success of teachers, such 
as work experience and ability to apply knowledge. This 
point of view was seconded by Ben D. Wood, who stated that 
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the National Committee on Teacher Examinations and the 
Commission on Teacher Education had set up a joint com- 
mittee which was working on a statement of all qualifications 
which, according to best judgments, are necessary for good 
teachers, and on ways of identifying these characteristics. 

Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, presided 
at the dinner meeting Thursday evening. The guest speaker 
was Mark A. May, director of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions at Yale University. His subject was ‘Education in an 
Anxious World.” Dr. May’s complete address is not available 
for publication, but a synopsis is given elsewhere in this 
report. 

The Friday morning session, at which Max McConn, dean 
of Washington Square College of Arts and Sciences of New 
York University, presided, was concerned with the physical 
and mental development of the individual. Dr. McConn intro- 
duced George Crile, M.D., chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Cleveland Clinic Foundation, who spoke on “A Neuro- 
Endocrine Formula for Civilized Man.” Dr. Crile discussed es- 
pecially the role of the brain, the thyroid gland, and the adre- 
nal glands as controllers of energy in man and other animals. 
He described and interpreted the extensive experimental work 
that he and Dr. Quiring have carried on at the Cleveland 
Clinic Foundation and explained certain energy formulas re- 
sulting from that work. Finally, he suggested a neuro-endo- 
crine formula for civilized man and indicated the implica- 
tions of the formula for training and education. 

The second speaker on the morning program was Arlie V. 
Bock, M.D., Henry K. Oliver professor of hygiene at Har- 
vard University, whose subject was ‘“The Grant Study and 
Some of Its Implications: A Plea for a Better Understanding 
of Young People.’ Dr. Bock, who is director of the Grant 
Study, outlined the plans for this comprehensive investigation 
which has been begun at Harvard. Since the study is still in 
its initial stages and conclusions are not warranted at pres- 
ent, Dr. Bock’s address is not available for publication at this 
time. 
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The subject taken by the third speaker on the morning pro- 
gram, George D. Stoddard, director of the Child Welfare 
Research Station at the State University of Iowa, was “The 
Growth and Decline of Intelligence.”” This was, in a sense, 
a sequel to Dr. Stoddard’s address, ‘““The IQ: Its Ups and 
Downs,” at the 1938 Educational Conference. Dr. Stoddard 
reafirmed the major conclusions indicated in his earlier ad- 
dress. He discussed the major points of disagreement in the 
nature-nurture controversy, the direction of recent research 
materials, the issues toward which new research should be 
directed, and the meaning of intelligence. 

At the Friday luncheon meeting, the chairman, R. J. Short- 
lidge, headmaster of the Pawling School, introduced Dixon 
Ryan Fox, president of Union College, who spoke on “The 
Private School and College—Their Necessity.” Dr. Fox 
pointed out that the American system was one of toleration 
of all types of schools. He sketched the legal basis of the 
private institution and showed that the American system of 
toleration now seems well protected by law, as far as private 
schools and colleges are concerned. He indicated the finan- 
cial difficulties that are threatening the existence of private 
educational institutions and expressed the belief that they 
would remain independent only if they could serve society bet- 
ter under self-control. He then considered the contributions 
that private schools and colleges were making to American 
life and pointed out the obligation of those who believe in 
the American system to continue their support so that the 
private institutions will not be forced by necessity to seek fed- 
eral aid, which means a certain measure of control and stand- 
ardization. Independent schools and colleges are symbols of 
the freedom of the citizen to differ from the norms set up for 
the majority. 

The subject of discussion at the Friday afternoon session 
was the Fight-Year Study of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. The chairman of the meeting was Wilford M. 
Aikin, who, as chairman of the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Progressive Education Associa- 
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tion, has been in general charge of the study. In opening the 
meeting, Professor Aikin pointed out that the commission 
was established ten years ago and that it was within a year 
of the conclusion of its work. He stated that a four-volume 
report of the work of the commission would be published at 
the conclusion of its period of activity. He then introduced 
Burton P. Fowler, headmaster of the Tower Hill School and 
a member of the commission, whose address was ‘“‘An Ap- 
praisal of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education 
Association.” Mr. Fowler called attention to the fact that 
the purpose of the study was to work toward a type of second- 
ary education that would be flexible, responsive to needs, and 
based upon an understanding of young people as well as an 
understanding of the requirements of adult life. He then out- 
lined what had happened during the study, discussed the ex- 
tent to which the study had achieved its purposes, and indi- 
cated the next steps that might be taken. Although the speaker 
was conservative in his appraisal of the study, the evidence 
cited indicated that the young people who took part in the 
experiment tended to make somewhat better records in college 
than a control group who had the conventional kind of train- 
ing at the high school level. It appeared that not only had 
the study affected the participating schools and pupils, but that 
it was making its influence felt much more widely, and thus 
was helping the advance of American secondary education. 

Mr. Fowler’s address was followed by “Comments on the 
Eight-Year Study,” by Harold E. B. Speight, executive secre- 
tary of the Commission on Teacher Education of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York. 
Dr. Speight expressed a conviction that the results of the study 
more than justified the claims that were being made for it. He 
called attention to the values growing out of the close cooper- 
ation of the participating institutions, the sound basis of ap- 
praisal employed, the longitudinal study of pupil develop- 
ment over a period of several years, and the increased open- 
mindedness with respect to college admissions. 

In the discussion which followed, Ethel L. Cornell of the 
department of education of the state of New York asked 
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whether there were any plans to follow the students who kad 
not gone to college and to study them in the way that those 
who had gone to college were studied. Dr. Aikin replied that 
the commission had not found it possible to do that, but that 
some of the individual schools were undertaking such studies. 
He stated, however, that none of these studies had been in 
progress long enough for definite reports of results to be made. 

The adjournment of the afternoon session brought the con- 
ference to a close. However, a considerable number of those 
in attendance remained for the annual meeting of state test- 
ing leaders which was held on Saturday morning. This was 
the fifth annual meeting of this kind under the auspices of 
the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The chairman was E. F. Lindquist 
of the State University of lowa. The speakers and subjects 
were as follows: Phillip J. Rulon, Harvard University, “Re- 
port of the American Council Study of Educational Evalua- 
tion’; W. V. Bingham, director, Research Unit, Adjutant 
General’s Office, United States War Department, ‘The Clas- 
sification of Military Personnel”; Joseph U. Yarborough, 
Southern Methodist University, “Guidance as a Means of 
Restoring Quality to Present-Day Education”; M. W. Rich- 
ardson, United States Civil Service Commission, ‘“The Calcu- 
lation and Reporting of Test Reliability Coefficients”; John 
M. Stalnaker, College Entrance Examination Board, ‘Efh- 
cient Procedures in Collating and Reporting Results in Educa- 
tional Testing Programs”; E. E. Cureton, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, ‘Minimum Requirements in Establishing and 
Reporting Norms on Educational Tests.”” A synopsis of the 
program by Donald J. Shank will be found in one section of 
this report. 

During the conference, meetings of the following commit- 
tees of the Educational Records Bureau were held: the Inde- 
pendent Schools Advisory Committee, the Public Schools Ad- 
visory Committee, and the Committee on Tests and Measure- 
ments. Those who wish to keep informed about the work of 
the Bureau will no doubt be interested in the minutes of the 
committee meetings, which form the last section of this report. 








Education and National Defense 
By FLOYD W. REEVES 


[i SUPREME issue of national defense has stirred 


the forces of this country into dynamic action. The 

chaos of world affairs with its menacing threat to democ- 
racy has been forcibly projected to the forefront of our na- 
tional thinking. We have awakened to the stern realization 
that we must prepare to protect and defend our democratic 
institutions, our cities and towns, our very existence as a free 
and united nation. We also realize that nothing is more 
fundamental to our democratic institutions than our far-flung 
educational system, which we have consistently sponsored and 
supported through the past decades. With democracy on trial 
as never before, organized education must accept the challenge 
to its resourcefulness, initiative, and efficiency. It must assume 
in a large way the responsibilities of educating and training 
youth and adults, and of providing leadership for national 
defense. 

Since the establishment by the President of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, an extensive program of 
vocational training for workers in and for defense industries 
has been planned and is now in the process of develop- 
ment. This program is to a large extent the respon- 
sibility of the educational system, and particularly of the 
vocational and technical schools and colleges. The de- 
mand is large and the necessity is urgent for a well-organized 
and efficiently operated vocational defense training program. 
It would be a mistake, however, to permit the emphasis on 
industrial needs to obscure the continued consideration of the 
broader functions and responsibilities of the educational sys- 
tem—education for citizenship in a democracy and the de- 
velopment of morale, which is so essential to the defense of 
our democratic way of life. 

The capacities of industry, labor, and education are being 
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increasingly utilized for national defense. We know that no 
single segment of American life can defend our nation. The 
initiative, imagination, and leadership of all are essential if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained. As the rapid expan- 
sion of defense industries takes place, the training program 
to insure an adequate supply of semiskilled and skilled 
workers assumes a position of major importance. Important 
as this is, however, education for national defense must be 
more than mechanical and military training; it must also serve 
to increase the morale of our nation. The educational pro- 
gram must be realistic in its explorations of a changing world; 
of the national and international conditions shaping and in- 
fluencing the futures of young people; of the international 
relationships which are being changed, reformulated, and con- 
summated; and of the meaning of citizenship. This is neces- 
sary if children and youth are to become intelligent con- 
tributors to the social and economic life of this country. 

To protect children and youth of America, it is important 
that education in schools and colleges be safeguarded against 
needless interruptions and conflicting appeals from govern- 
ment agencies for service in connection with national defense. 
The United States Office of Education, the federal agency 
responsible for improving education of all types and at all 
levels, has been assigned the task of planning so that govern- 
ment policies affecting schools and colleges will be developed 
in accordance with practical possibilities for service by educa- 
tional agencies and institutions. Since the National Defense 
Advisory Commission relies on appropriate government 
agencies to administer the programs which fall within their 
respective fields, the United States Office of Education be- 
comes the major government agency responsible for the co- 
ordination of educational policies for schools and colleges in 
relation to problems of national defense. It is important that 
other government agencies, desiring to utilize the services of 
schools and colleges, associate themselves with the Office of 
Education in such ways as to make most effective the coor- 
dinating service of that office. 
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In the present vast program of total defense of our nation, 
the schools must gird themselves to assist youth in every way 
possible to secure familiarity with local industries or with 
occupations in other places. ‘The curriculum must be more 
than a preparation for college entrance; it must, among other 
things, become a satisfactory preparation for the life that 
most young people will live after leaving school. Because of 
the urgencies of national defense, educators need to scrutinize 
carefully the traditional curricula of schools and colleges, with 
the view to making these institutions more effective agencies 
for serving the defense needs of the nation. 

In connection with the problem of the occupational adjust- 
ment of youth, the American Youth Commission has stated: 


. . the occupational implications of the regular courses of instruction 
should be fully developed . . . there is no valid financial reason why 
material dealing with occupations, of great practical interest to youth, 
could not be offered even in small schools. Wherever possible, the 
curriculum should make definite provision for further training connected 


with the adjustment of youth to the employment opportunities that are 
in fact available. 


Let me emphasize this point. It is the responsibility of the 
school system to be aware of the “employment opportunities 
that are in fact available.”” The school must be prepared to 
make its program sufficiently adaptable to meet this direct 
challenge to education. To effect this obligation during this 
emergency period, education must be willing to cooperate with 
the federal, state, and local agencies working with industry 
and labor in order to learn of the adjustments essential for 
national defense. 

Having discussed somewhat briefly the more general aspects 
of education and national defense, I shall now turn to the 
programs of the federal government for the training of 
civilian workers for defense industries. In this connection, 
the National Defense Advisory Commission is the major 
agency for coordinating defense training activities. 

The President appointed this commission on May 29, 1940. 
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Its broad functions include facilitation of the production of 
materials and machines to meet the requirements of the mili- 
tary branches of the government, the investigation of prob- 
lems affecting production, and the effects of the defense pro- 
gram upon the economic life of the country. The commission 
supervises and directs investigations and makes recommenda- 
tions to the President and heads of executive departments. 

There are seven commissioners working coordinately. Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., the commissioner in charge of the In- 
dustrial Materials Division, has the responsibility of facilitat- 
ing the securing of required supplies and essential industrial 
materials. William S. Knudsen, the commissioner in charge 
of the Production Division, has the function of facilitating the 
production of machinery and finished products needed for de- 
fense. Leon Henderson, the commissioner in charge of the 
Price Stabilization Division, has the duty of observing price 
trends and recommending legislation, policies, and procedures 
to prevent unwarranted price increases. Chester Davis, the 
commissioner in charge of the Agricultural Division, is re- 
sponsible for the adjustment of agriculture to the defense pro- 
gram. Harriet Elliott, the commissioner in charge of the Con- 
sumers Division, is responsible for the protection of the con- 
sumer and consumer needs. Sidney Hillman is the commis- 
sioner in charge of the Labor Division. His responsibilities 
include, among others, the determination of the labor re- 
quirements of the defense program, the training and place- 
ment of a sufficient number of workers to meet the labor re- 
quirements, and the promotion of good labor standards. 

The commissioners are united in their attempts to work 
through existing government agencies and to avoid the crea- 
tion of unnecessary or superimposed organizational struc- 
tures. The commission is a planning and coordinating group 
which serves as a medium to prevent duplication of work, 
wasted effort, and conflicting purposes, and to bring into a 
closer relationship those governmental and private agencies 
which are associated with the national defense program. 

In connection with the task of securing workers for a rap- 
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idly expanding national defense program, the Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, and specifically the Labor Division, has 
as one of its duties the coordination of public agencies for 
locating and training workers. Seven government agencies, in 
addition to the Army and Navy, are either administering, or 
are closely associated with, the defense labor supply and 
training programs, the policies of which are being cleared 
through the Labor Division of the National Defense Advi- 
sory Commission. These government agencies are the United 
States Civil Service Commission, the United States Employ- 
ment Service Division, the United States Office of Education, 
the Work Projects Administration, the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship, the National Youth Administration, and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. As executive assistant for 
labor supply, I assist Mr. Hillman in coordinating the defense 
activities of these seven agencies. 

The United States Civil Service Commission is performing 
a vitally important function in recruiting labor for those fed- 
eral manufacturing establishments which are involved in the 
national defense program, and which operate under civil serv- 
ice. ‘These include the army arsenals and the navy shipyards. 
For the period from June 1 through October 19, 1940, the 
Civil Service Commission placed almost 130,000 workers in 
these government manufacturing plants. The Civil Service 
Commission is also encouraging the development of an exten- 
sive in-service training program for civilian workers in the 
War and Navy Departments. In order to facilitate the loca- 
tion of available labor to meet labor requirements where 
shortages appear on the civil service register, close relation- 
ships between the Civil Service Commission and the United 
States Employment Service Division are maintained. 

The National Defense Advisory Commission is using to 
the fullest extent possible the facilities of the United States 
Employment Service Division and the affiliated state employ- 
ment services in meeting the labor requirements of the na- 
tional defense program. Real progress has been made by 
the public employment offices in meeting the demands of in- 
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dustry for workers. Reports of placements through the pub- 
lic employment offices in September indicate widespread in- 
creases in the volume of jobs filled. Placements in private 
employment numbered over 300,000, the second highest vol- 
ume for any one month in the history of the Employment 
Service Division. So far, however, no serious shortages of 
workers have developed, nor have there been any major de- 
lays in production as the result of lack of workers. 

The Employment Service Division is endeavoring in its 
dealings with the labor recruiting problem to effect the most 
eficient mobilization of man power possible. The full use of 
the facilities of this division is essential in meeting this objec- 
tive. This means not only that workers and employers should 
use fully the service of the employment offices, but also that 
the schools and colleges should keep in touch with the local 
offices of this agency in order to make use of the information 
which is available on the labor requirements of industry and 
the available labor supply in various occupations. There are 
approximately 1,500 fully equipped offices in the nation, and 
about 3,000 additional points served on a part-time basis to 
take care of sparsely populated areas. 

Of the existing reservoirs of labor, one very important 
group is composed of men and women who are unemployed 
but who have had previous work experience and training; who 
are in jobs unrelated to their past training; or who have been 
obliged to accept employment or work below their level of 
skill. The utilization of this reservoir of potential defense 
labor is a matter of great social and economic significance. In 
June the President requested the Congress for a supplemen- 
tary appropriation to the United States Office of Education to 
establish in the local public vocational schools of the nation 
a vocational defense training program in and for occupations 
essential to defense industries. On July 1 of this year, an 
initial appropriation of $15,000,000 became available for this 
purpose. This appropriation permitted the launching of a 
twofold program of training: one for unemployed workers to 
refresh and improve their skills; and the other for employed 
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workers to prepare them for “up-grading” in industry. From 
July 1 to September 15, over 130,000 have been enrolled in 
either the pre-employment refresher courses for unemployed 
workers, or the supplementary training program for employed 
workers. 

A great many of the older unemployed workers, because 
of prior work experience, have dormant skills which can be 
quickly restored by short refresher training courses. Such 
training enables them quickly to meet the objective of sup- 
plying needed occupational skills for defense production. The 
social and economic significance of restoring the older worker 
to the labor market is of prime importance. In this older 
group of workers there is represented a large proportion of 
family heads with a large number of dependents. This makes 
the employment of this group especially desirable from the 
social and economic standpoint. To meet the objective of 
preparing as many of these unemployed workers as soon as 
possible for employment in defense industries, the pre-employ- 
ment refresher training program for the period July 1 to 
September 15 has provided concentrated refresher training 
to almost 90,000 trainees selected from the registers of the 
public employment offices and the projects of the Work Pro- 
jects Administration. The WPA was authorized by the Con- 
gress to pay the WPA worker his regular wage for the time 
spent in the pre-employment refresher courses. Reports 
covering the first nine weeks of the program indicate that 
several thousand of the trainees enrolled in these refresher 
courses left the courses after a period of training to accept 
positions in private industry. 

Equally important to industrial progress in defense pro- 
duction is the defense vocational program of supplementary 
courses to improve the skill and knowledge of workers in in- 
dustry. These courses prepare employed workers for pro- 
motion and for the added responsibilities of directing and 
supervising additional new workers in expanding defense in- 
dustries. In the period July 1 to September 15, more than 
45,000 employed workers participated in these courses; they 
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were enrolled with the endorsement of their employers and 
the representatives of their local unions. 

Vocational education has responded in many places to the 
unexpected demands made upon it by the sudden initiation of 
the defense training program. Evidence of this lies in the 
fact that during the first ten weeks of the summer, vocational 
schools in 498 cities in 42 states participated in this effort to 
contribute to the national preparedness program. 

So much for the beginning of the defense training program. 
The present situation can be described briefly. Recently, the 
Congress appropriated $60,500,000 to the United States Of- 
fice of Education for a fourfold plan of defense training. Of 
this additional appropriation, $26,000,000 is for the continu- 
ation of the summer program of pre-employment refresher 
courses and supplementary courses for essential defense oc- 
cupations. This amount is adequate to prepare approxi- 
mately 500,000 workers by June 1, 1941. National, state, and 
local committees representing labor and management, totaling 
more than 1,300, are advising school authorities on the de- 
velopment of this program. 

For the establishment of short courses in engineering col- 
leges and universities, $9,000,000 has been made available to 
train 30,000 engineers to meet the shortage in specialized 
fields essential to national defense in such industries as air- 
craft, shipbuilding, and new armament industries. Local com- 
mittees representing the several interests involved will be set 
up in communities where these special engineering training 
courses are to be given. 

Ten million dollars of this appropriation is for the estab- 
lishment of special training courses for rural youth and other 
youth who are not eligible for the pre-employment refresher 
and supplementary courses. These special courses in rural 
areas will provide training in mechanical occupations common 
to the farm but also basic to the needs of defense industries. 
This program will assist in solving the unemployment prob- 
lem for youth by preparing them for jobs in industry. 

The sum of $7,500,000 will be expended for special voca- 
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tional instruction for young people employed on production 
work projects of the National Youth Administration. These 
vocational training courses will be related to the production 
work which NYA workers are performing in order to give 
them the basic supplementary training necessary for private 
employment. 

In many communities the foregoing defense training pro- 
gram will tax to the utmost the facilities of the public school 
system. Some vocational schools are now operating on a 
twenty-four hour basis. It is hoped that in the near future 
many more of them will be operating day and night, particu- 
larly in those areas where great expansion is to occur in 
defense industries. In order that there may be quick ac- 
quisitions of sufficient equipment to meet these special needs 
of defense training, $8,000,000 was appropriated by the Con- 
gress to provide for the purchase, rental, or other acquisition 
of new or used equipment for vocational schools when needed 
to carry on defense training instruction. 

The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship and the Ap- 
prenticeship Unit of the Division of Labor Standards of the 
Department of Labor are assuming increasingly important 
places in the training of skilled labor through their promo- 
tion and development of trade apprenticeship programs. The 
Apprenticeship Unit, through its field staff, encourages the 
adoption of minimum standards of apprenticeship for various 
trades and offers guidance and assistance to a firm or industry 
desiring to initiate and operate a program of apprenticeship 
training. In order to expand this program, the Congress re- 
cently appropriated an additional $225,000 for this work. An 
important phase of the apprenticeship service is the related 
instruction which is provided through the local vocational 
school system. Here again, it is to the interest of the nation 
that the vocational school system cooperate closely with the 
field representatives of the Apprenticeship Unit in order to 
insure the best results from the apprenticeship programs which 
are established in private industry. 

The National Youth Administration and the Civilian Con- 
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servation Corps are associated with the defense labor supply 
program through the opportunities which they provide youth 
to prepare themselves for work in defense industries. ‘These 
programs make it possible for those young people who are not 
in school or otherwise gainfully occupied to contribute to the 
national welfare through productive work, as well as to se- 
cure work experience which will prove valuable to them as 
preparation for work in defense industries. The potential 
skills of these young people are thus developed and made 
available to the nation. 

The Congress has recently appropriated $32,500,000 to 
the NYA to expand its out-of-school work program for needy, 
unemployed young people between the ages of 17 and 24, in- 
clusive. In line with national defense needs, over 100,000 
additional young people are receiving or will soon receive con- 
centrated work experience in a wide variety of projects such 
as mechanical, metal, radio, and electrical shops; construction; 
improvement and repair of public buildings; construction and 
repair of bridges, highways, roads, and airports. The NYA is 
also beginning an extensive health program for its project 
workers. These young people will receive physical examina- 
tions and, even more important, remedial attention when nec- 
essary. This health program will contribute much toward 
raising the health standards of the nation’s youth. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps through its camp pro- 
gram which provides work to young men between the ages of 
17 to 23, inclusive, will continue to provide a healthful ex- 
perience as well as sound work experience. Kenneth Holland, 
who follows me on this program, will undoubtedly provide 
information in greater detail about both the NYA and CCC 
programs. 

A new phase of training for defense workers is the ‘“Train- 
ing-within-Industry” program. This has been established as 
a service to defense industries to meet their increasing needs 
for trained workers and supervisors. The training is carried 
on within and by the industries themselves. Upon request of 
a defense industry, specific advisory assistance is rendered by 
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technicians devoting their time to this activity. The everyday 
job performed by the workers is the keystone for creating 
skills. The plan rests upon the American philosophy that 
each worker should be given an opportunity to make the full- 
est use of his best skill to the maximum of his individual 
ability. ‘This approach, which is sometimes termed the “‘up- 
grading plan,” has been developed as a result of .many dis- 
cussions among representatives of progressive industries and 
unions. 

The ‘“Training-within-Industry” program is not a substitute 
for apprenticeship, which has as its objective the training of 
all-round skilled craftsmen. The extension of trade appren- 
ticeships, in accordance with the standards of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, will provide a carefully selected 
group of apprentices to meet the longer range needs of indus- 
try for skilled workers. 

The present period calls upon us to face the facts, to know 
what is going on, and to sound realistically the depths of our 
abilities to contribute to the strength of a united national 
effort. Never has there been a time when the need has been 
greater for wholehearted cooperation upon the part of all 
groups and individuals. Education, together with industry 
and labor, must face the issues squarely for the preservation 
and improvement of the basic and enduring ideals of democ- 
racy. There can be no other course for America. 





Work Camps and Education 


By KENNETH HOLLAND 


has been conducting a study of the CCC, the NYA, and 

privately financed camps, estimates that over four mil- 
lion people in the United States have been connected with the 
work camp movement. That calculation may surprise some 
of you, for the work camp movement has grown so swiftly 
that few people appreciate how widespread it is. Here is 
another calculation that is surprising. The cost of all types 
of work camps in the United States this year is nearly 12 per 
cent as great as our entire expenditures for public education, 
including elementary and secondary schools and institutions of 
higher learning. The fact is that the CCC alone has in the 
last seven years cost every family in the nation a total of 
eighty-three dollars. 

But this movement is more than big in enrollment and ex- 
penditures. It is vitally important, especially in this time of 
national defense. To appreciate one phase of its significance, 
let us turn to the nation whose power and efficiency have as- 
tounded the world. 

The German labor service since 1935 has required six 
months of compulsory work with pick and shovel by all young 
men in camps. It has played an important part in the war 
activities of the Third Reich. Swinging in on the heels of 
the troops, carrying their polished shovels with the same pre- 
cision as their older brothers who carried rifles, these strong, 
bronzed young 19-year-old Germans of the labor service 
cleared the roads of debris, helped repair the bridges, pre- 
pared quarters for the troops, strung telephone lines, set up 
supply depots, and generally provided services and supplies 
for the German soldiers. 

Back of the lines the girls in the labor service, numbering 
some 50,000 when war broke out, but increasing in number to 
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300,000 within a few weeks after the beginning of hostilities, 
helped plant the crops and get in the harvests, fed the cattle, 
cared for the children, and lent a hand with the housework in 
the homes of the peasants whose husbands or sons had been 
killed in the first World War or were to run that same risk in 
the present one. Obviously the work camps have played a 
major role in the German war effort. 

The National Socialists have long been proud of dite labor 
service. In 1937 at the Nuremberg party congress, Hitler 
said, ““The greatest thing accomplished by National Socialism 
in reaching the community goal has been the foundation of 
the labor service. We can never again visualize Germany 
without the Arbeitsdienst.” 

In the pamphlet German Education Today, Gerhard Graefe 
and Theodor Wilhelm—two of the younger German educa- 
tors whom I came to know quite well while I was studying 
labor camps in Germany during 1932-33 and 1936—state: 


The school must realize that even though its methods of teaching 
were fundamentally altered, as a place of instruction it can make only a 
small contribution to education as a whole. Labor service, for instance, 
will perhaps for many years play a far more decisive part than the 
schools in the training of the youth of this country. 


Our work camps in this country are very different from 
those of Hitler’s Germany. They are a successful part of our 
democratic procedures. They neither enslave our youth nor 
indoctrinate them with propaganda. But they offer tangible 
values of immense importance in our national defense pro- 
gram, besides their values in time of peace. 

Do you realize that there are right now in American work 
camps almost as many youth as there are college freshmen 
in the United States? These boys and girls may never as a 
group reach the intellectual, economic, and social heights of 
our college students, but as individuals in a democratic coun- 
try, and as an element in our national well-being and our na- 
tional security, they may prove to be just as important—boy 
for boy and girl for girl—as those who are in college. 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF WoRK CAMPS 


We are inclined to assume in this country that work camps 
are an innovation. A brief history of work camps, however, 
shows that the work camp was not born as the precocious child 
of depression and democracy during the early nineteen thirties. 

The idea of work camps goes back at least to the time of 
Thomas Carlyle and John Ruskin. Both of these men sought 
to dignify labor and to improve the conditions under which 
it was performed. Living in an age faced with a serious un- 
employment problem, Carlyle believed that the first step of 
the state in assisting workers should be to organize the idlers 
and the unemployed. He advocated “industrial regiments 
. .. regiments not to fight the French or others, who are peace- 
able enough toward us, but to fight the bogs and wildernesses 
at home and abroad... .” 

Ruskin would have had the regular army, when not em- 
ployed in warfare, occupied in works of peace side by side 
with civilians. Addressing a group of military students he 
once asked: 


Suppose, instead of this volunteer marching and countermarching, 
you were to do a little volunteer ploughing and counterploughing? It 
is more difficult to do it straight ; and the dust of the earth, so disturbed, 
is more grateful than for merely rhythmic footsteps. 


The next major development in the work camp idea came 
in the year 1912, when three proposals for a labor service 
were made public. The first one was made by Professor 
Rosenstock-Huessy, who was at Heidelberg University in 
Germany at that time but at present is at Dartmouth College. 
The second was proposed by an Austrian engineer named 
Popper-Lynkeus. The third suggestion came from William 
James in his now well-known essay, The Moral Equivalent of 
War. You probably remember that he advocated a conscrip- 
tion of the whole youthful population to form for a certain 
number of years a part of a great army enlisted against na- 
ture. As a result of such a plan he believed that 


injustice would tend to be evened out, and numerous other goods to the 
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commonwealth would follow. The military ideals of hardihood and 
discipline would be wrought into the growing fiber of the people; no 
one would remain blind, as the luxurious classes now are blind, to man’s 
real relations to the globe he lives on . . . our gilded youth would be 
drafted off, according to their choice, to get the childishness knocked 
out of them and to come back into society with healthier sympathies 
and soberer ideas . . . they would tread the earth more proudly . . . they 
would be better fathers and teachers of the following generation. 


None of these proposals, however, resulted immediately in 
the establishment of labor services such as we have today. It 
took the World War and its aftermath of disillusioned and 
unemployed youth to launch the work camp movement. 

The first actual camp was organized in 1920 by Pierre 
Ceresole, a Swiss pacifist with whom I worked in a camp in 
Wales during the summer of 1933. Assisted by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and the Society of Friends, he organ- 
ized a group of young men—some of whom had fought on 
opposite sides during the war—and helped in rebuilding the 
devastated areas of northern France. 

The camps of the American Friends Service Committee in 
this country, which numbered twelve last summer, are an out- 
growth of the movement started by Ceresole, which operates 
camps in various countries under the name of the International 
Voluntary Service for Peace. 

At about the time the International Voluntary Service was 
established, Bulgaria, impoverished by the World War, and 
disrupted because of the modification of boundaries by the 
Treaty of Neuilly, also began to organize a system of work 
camps to help extend her roads into isolated areas. These 
camps were also to teach group living and cooperation to 
young men accustomed to military training before and during 
the last World War. The Bulgarian labor service attracted 
considerable attention, especially from German and Swiss 
youth, and experiments with systems of camps soon began in 
other countries. 

During the summer of 1925 the National Union of Swiss 
Students conducted an experimental camp, and each summer 
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since that time it has provided opportunities for some 400 
college and university students to go into camps in the poor 
areas of Switzerland to build roads, construct trails to iso- 
lated villages in the Alps, or perform other types of public 
works projects. 

During the summer of 1933 I worked in one of these camps 
at the village of Ausserberg, which clings to the side of the 
mountains some 2,000 feet above the Rhone River. I can 
testify from personal experience to the success of these proj- 
ects. I can also testify to an assortment of blisters and back- 
aches that were superior to those of any other camper—and 
worst of all, I never learned to yodel. 

About the same time that Swiss camps were begun, that 
is during the summer of 1925, some experimental camps were 
developed in Republican Germany under the leadership of 
the students and professors who wanted to teach the different 
classes of the youth—who were tending toward the extremes 
of communism and fascism—how to live and work together. 
During 1932 I lived in a room at a camp at Cismar, Germany, 
with two Nazis and two Communists, and lived to tell the 
tale. Another aim of the German movement was to give the 
youth who were overcrowding the universities an opportunity 
to work with their hands, lose their impractical tendencies, 
study the requirements for various types of jobs and perhaps 
be guided into nonacademic and nonprofessional pursuits. The 
camps of Republican Germany were conducted under private 
auspices until 1931, and some thirty camps had been developed. 

In 1931 the Briining government, faced with an unprece- 
dented unemployment problem, subsidized the camps, and by 
the fall of 1931 some 280,000 young Germans of both sexes 
and from all classes were enrolled in the labor services. These 
camps were both successful and popular. ‘Though the Na- 
tional Socialists opposed their control by the Republican gov- 
ernment, they saw their possibilities as propaganda and train- 
ing centers. I can assure you that the work camps were a fine 
antidote to the poisonous propaganda of hate and lies of the 
Nazis. Some German refugees state that if the camps had 
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taken in all needy German youth at an earlier date Hitler 
might never have gotten their support and taken over Ger- 
many. 

As soon as Hitler became chancellor in 1933, all of these 
camps developed by Republican Germany were coordinated 
under Konstantin Hierl, the national leader of the labor 
service. It was then only a matter of time before participa- 
tion in the German work service became an obligation of youth 
to the state, and a regular part of training for life in the so- 
called ““New Germany.” Hitler has used the camps just as he 
has used the schools, the press, the radio, and the moving 
pictures, to propagandize and poison the minds of the youth 
in Germany. 

But as I said earlier, the work camp can contribute very 
greatly to the democratic process and was first developed un- 
der democratic auspices. The camps in the Scandinavian 
countries, England, Switzerland, and the United States are 
proof of this. 


Basic ELEMENTS IN AN IDEAL WorK CAMP 


Having discussed the origin and development of the work 
camp we can now proceed to consider the basic elements that 
go to make up an ideal work camp. 

First of all, the camps provide work experience on projects 
of public benefit. Work has always played a very important 
part in the lives of the American people. Some of our great- 
est Americans are thought of first of all in connection with 
the work that they did—George Washington surveying the 
wilderness; Abraham Lincoln splitting rails, carrying hogs- 
heads of flour, and poling a flatboat down the Ohio River. 
Until the last few decades, much of the work was in connec- 
tion with the conquering of the vast natural areas stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Recently, as the reports of the American Youth Commission 
indicate, there are large numbers of youth who come to adult- 
hood without the beneficial experiences that are derived from 
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work—work of any kind, but particularly work in the out of 
doors that has a higher motive than individual reward. 

This latter type of work was exemplified in early colonial 
times when the neighbors got together to help a new settler 
raise his barn, build his house, get in a supply of wood for the 
winter, husk his corn, or perform other projects of similar 
importance. But today, due to changes in our economic 
system, it is no longer possible for many youth to obtain this 
type of work experience. There are few opportunities for 
the lad raised in an apartment in a large city, or even on a 
suburban lot, to do anything more than dust the piano, wash 
a few dishes, or take the dog for a walk. These are ‘“‘piddling”’ 
jobs and cannot compare with the type of work that youth 
were required to do in early colonial times. 

The importance of work close to nature is symbolized in 
Greek mythology by the tale about the giant Antaeus whose 
mother was the Earth. As you remember he was very strong, 
and in a battle with the cunning Hercules held his own until 
Hercules raised Antaeus’ feet from the ground. He then 
became weak and Hercules was able to best him in the combat. 
Perhaps the American people by congregating in cities of 
steel, concrete, and asphalt, where they have few contacts 
with the soil, are weakening themselves. 

Work experience is then one of the major elements in a 
work camp. According to a recent publication of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach: 





Young people need to learn to work. Labor is the lot of man and 
it has not been recognized as it should have been in arranging educa- 
tional institutions. . . . There is no factor in general education which 
is more important to consider than work. 








The second major element in work camps is training and 
education. Above all, the camps should provide training re- 
lated to the work experiences of these youth. In the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission study of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, we administered a battery of tests to some 2,000 en- 
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rollees in ten experimental CCC camps; these tests were given 
when the enrollees first entered and then six months and a year 
later. We found that the youth who made the greatest prog- 
ress in the fields measured by our battery of tests were not 
the youth who only studied in these fields nor the youth who 
only worked in these fields, but were the youth who both 
worked and studied. Realistic related training should there- 
fore be one of the major phases of the work camp program. 

But the training should not stop there. The whole camp 
life and experience should be educational. There should be 
a sound counseling and guidance program to help the youth 
determine their abilities, so that they could be placed where 
they would derive the most benefit from the work experiences 
and related training programs. Instruction in health, first 
aid, and safety should also be provided. There should be 
discussion groups on camp problems and current affairs. Each 
camp should be provided with a well-stocked library. But 
all of the instruction should be related to the work the youth 
do and the activities they engage in while in the camps. 

The third basic element in the work camp is the socializing 
or group life experience for the youth. One of the basic 
premises upon which we have built the United States has been 
that, regardless of class, particularly regardless of economic 
status, each individual should be permitted to make progress 
according to his merits. The democratizing influence of the 
frontier, where everyone started on essentially the same level, 
no longer exists. But we must continue to make it possible 
for representatives from the different classes to associate. 
The work camps provide an excellent opportunity for youth 
from various parts of the country and from different social 
classes to live together, to work together, and to study 
together. 

Finally, in an ideal work camp the youth, by taking major 
responsibility for all phases of camp life—particularly in 
helping plan and carry out the training and educational 
program, and working out rules of conduct—are given an 
opportunity, many of them for the first time in their lives, to 
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assume the responsibilities of an individual within a demo- 
cratic community. 


RELATIONSHIP OF WorRK CAMPS TO THE 
ESTABLISHED INSTITUTIONS 











It seems clear to the staff of the American Youth Com- 
mission from its studies of work camps that this institution is 
here to stay as a permanent part of the educational system of 
our country. If this is a correct conclusion we must then de- 
cide what should be the relationship between the established 
school system and these work camps. 

Frequently individuals considering this question take one 
extreme position or another. They either assume that the 
camps compete with schools and should be abolished, or they 
take the position at the other extreme that the camps should 
be continued as completely separate institutions, which should 
not come under the domination of the schools. Those who 
take the latter position characterize the schools as academic, 
stereotyped, or sterile and say that they have already failed 
to provide the type of youth who go into these camps with 
training and education that is adapted to their needs and their 
interests. 
























I cannot agree with either of these positions. I do not be- 
lieve that the camps should be abolished, nor do I believe that 
they should be conducted entirely separate from the school 
systems. It seems to me that a plan must be worked out 
whereby these systems of camps become an integrated part 
of the program for the care and education of American youth. 

In order to be specific, let us consider for a moment the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. It seems to me that the CCC 
camps should be continued as federally financed agencies to 
provide youth from the lower economic levels who have not 
adjusted well to the established schools with food, clothing, 
shelter, and a small wage while they work on projects con- 
serving the natural resources of the United States. 

Our democratic society has provided these CCC youth with 
an opportunity to attend school eleven years. Our schools 
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have certified to their completion of eight and three-quarters 
grades, and their ancestors and environment have given them 
a mental ability equivalent to that of pupils half way through 
the sixth grade. But on achievement tests in reading and 
arithmetic they were able to attain a level of only five and a 
half grades. It should be obvious from these findings that 
youth in the CCC have not achieved to the level of their abil- 
ity in their regular school experience and that it is possible 
to demonstrate real growth in work camp situations such as 
are provided in the CCC. 

The work projects of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
would continue to be concerned with the conservation of the 
basic natural resources of the United States. In spite of the 
work of the CCC and the other governmental agencies, there 
is still enough work, real work, to keep the present enrollment 
of the CCC—270,000 young men—occupied for at least the 
next twenty-five years, preventing soil erosion, planting trees, 
thinning forests, building firebreaks, eliminating pests and 
rodents, developing recreational areas, and performing the 
myriad other activities carried on by the CCC during the first 
seven years of its life. 

So far as the educational aspects of the camps are con- 
cerned, it seems to me that the United States Office of Educa- 
tion should act in an advisory capacity to the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in the development of the training program. 
I also feel that the training program in the camps should be 
a work-centered program, and that these camps should not 
compete with the established school systems nor attempt to 
do everything within an individual camp that the public school 
systems should have done for these enrollees. The camp 
training program should include a guidance program, a train- 
ing program for illiterates, the essentials of healthful living, 
social training, citizenship training, religious training, and 
recreational activities. But an attempt should be made, as 
I said before, to relate all of this instruction to the real work 
that the enrollees are actually doing in the camps; work should 
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not be developed simply to meet someone’s notion of curricu- 
lum needs. 

At the present time the CCC is operating under a compli- 
cated administrative plan. It seems to the staff of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission that the Civilian Conservation Corps 
should become a unified agency within the Federal Security 
Agency so that it can develop close relationships with the 
National Youth Administration, the United States Office of 
Education, the Public Health Service, and the Employment 
Service, and be fitted into a master plan for all youth-serving 
agencies. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION RESIDENT CENTERS 


So far as the resident centers of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration are concerned, the staff of the American Youth 
Commission believes that they should be continued as part 
of the program financed by the federal government. These 
youth projects should enroll a slightly higher type of youth 
from the standpoint of education, intelligence, and social back- 
ground than do the CCC camps. The work program of these 
resident centers should provide a little more advanced work 
experience—facilities for the school systems could be im- 
proved, recreation centers, clinics, and hospitals constructed, 
and labor provided for other public works projects. 

The training program within the resident centers should be 
related definitely to what the youth do in the centers, and, 
where possible, close relationships should be developed with 
the established educational institutions, so that they can pro- 
vide any additional educational activities considered to be 
desirable. It is the firm conviction of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission that resident centers should be devel- 
oped only where they will supplement, not compete with, the 
established school systems. 

I said at the outset that both the CCC and the NYA should 
be coordinated with the established training and educational 
agencies within the various communities. This, it seems to me, 
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assumes the establishment within each area of a community 
youth council, which would be made up of representatives 
from the schools, the employment service, employers, labor 
unions, the public health services, the churches, and recrea- 
tional associations. This council would serve as a place where 
the youth, regardless of their status, their background, or their 
interests, could go and with the assistance of trained inter- 
viewers be referred to that agency best adapted to their needs 
and their interests. This whole plan visualizes sufficient flexi- 
bility in the program so that a youth, regardless of where he 
begins his work in one of these agencies, can move on to higher 
training provided that he demonstrates his ability to benefit 
from the institutions on a higher level. 


PRIVATE CAMPS 


I have mentioned from time to time, in the course of this 
speech, privately financed work camps that exist in this coun- 
try. I had in mind the three camps for high school students 
run last summer by Associated Junior Work Camps; the twelve 
camps of the American Friends Service Committee, which 
enroll mainly pacifists and Quakers who want to show that 
they can do constructive work in place of military service; and 
finally, the projects of Work Camps for America, an organi- 
zation which is developing a series of camps for college stu- 
dents in order to provide them with a type of laboratory ex- 
perience in the field of the social sciences. 

These privately financed camps have been organized in this 
country now for some seven years, and in my ~ inion they 
have demonstrated their values as institutions supplementing 
the established school systems by providing students, first, with 
work experience on projects of public benefit; second, with an 
opportunity to associate with other types of youth and with 
people in other social communities ; third, with a laboratory 
experience in the social problem areas of the country; and 
finally, with an experience in self-government and democratic 
procedures. 
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Work CAmMPs AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

These private camps should at least be developed in close 
cooperation with the schools. It would be even better if the 
schools on the secondary level and the colleges and universi- 
ties would see in work camps an opportunity to provide ex- 
cellent supplementary experience for the youth who are at- 
tending their institutions, and would run camps of their own. 

Field trips are provided for students of geology, entomol- 
ogy, and botany. Engineering students frequently spend the 
summer working on engineering projects. An essential part 
of the training and experience of medical students is obtained 
by working in clinics and hospitals. Archaeologists spend 
many a long and tedious hour digging relics from their an- 
cient resting places. Why shouldn’t students in the social 
sciences receive a comparable experience by living and work- 
ing in a strife-torn industrial town, a seriously eroded rural 
area, or a village torn by racial prejudices? Regardless of 
how well courses in the social studies are conducted, they can- 
not take the place of actual experience within the social prob- 
lem areas of the United States—of living, working, and talk- 
ing with the human beings who contribute to or make up that 
social problem. 

I believe that the work camp movement has great sig- 
nificance for the young people who participate in it, and for 
education in general in the United States. I hope that 
in the future all of you will have a personal and profes- 
sional interest in work camps. If each of you will con- 
sider the possibility of connecting the work camp move- 
ments to your own institutions, your own work, and your own 
activities, then solutions will surely be found for the many 
problems of integration, expansion, and adaptation. I be- 
lieve the work camps are here to stay. I believe the need for 
them is apparent. It is your job and that of your fellow edu- 
cators throughout the country to face the reality, to under- 
stand the need, and to apply your knowledge, your experience, 
and your enthusiasm to this new and powerful instrument of 
education. 











Catching Up with History 


By J. EDGAR PARK 


AN HAS never entirely got over his surprise at finding 

| VJ himself here. He has never entirely made up his 

mind whether he is a figure in a tableau, a stationary 

tableau for which a blueprint somewhere exists, or whether 

he is an adventurer on an expedition where no one can be 
exactly sure what lies around the next corner. 

Most faculty meetings and many educational conferences 
give the impression of a tableau, a celebration of immemorial 
tribal incantations. The impression given, except when the 
conference represents one “‘ism”’ exclusively, is that of a field 
filled with sheep and goats, but each one tethered to a special 
point, so that no one can reach or touch the other. In a tab- 
leau, consistency is the main virtue and each figure in it utters 
the mating call plaintively and ineffectively. 

But if we are not merely a tableau—the blueprint of which 
is in the mind of God or anywhere else—then security and 
consistency are not virtues. 

The real virtues are two, the endeavor to make this very 
brief stretch of road which we are passing over together as 
valuable as possible for the travelers, and the endeavor to be 
sure that we are on the right road. The right road is defined 
as one which leads around the next corner to a stretch upon 
which the travelers will find their experience to be even more 
valuable. 

And as for the mystical word “‘valuable,”’ we can only say 
that we all know what it means as far as our bodies are con- 
cerned; it means health, and we extend the same meaning by 
analogy to cover all other parts of man’s life—intellect, 
imagination, feeling, will, and character. These aspects of 
our being are valuable when they are healthy in the same 
sense as bodily life is valuable when the body is healthy. 

The stretch of road upon which we all are now is different 
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from anything men have ever been faced with before. There 
are certain analogies which can be found with the past, but 
this road is different. No mere knowledge of the past will 
create what is needed in the present. Some conservatives hold 
that what we are experiencing is a temporary abnormality— 
that we shall soon return to the familiar stretch of road we 
once knew and experience a return to normalcy. Other liberal 
spirits recognize that we shall never return to anything like 
the life we once knew, that the bombs which fell on Spain and 
Amsterdam, which are falling on Berlin and London, do their 
work of destruction not merely there but here also. 

We must adjust ourselves to a new stretch of road. We 
must revise our theories of education in order to catch up 
with history. 

To say “I still believe just as I have always done”’ is to be in 
the same state of mind as the London merchant today who 
insists in living in and doing business in his house and shop as 
usual—when the house and shop are not there. 

The events of the past few years have forced us all to re- 
vise our views and our faiths to a considerable extent. New 
phrases and thoughts are current today which yesterday were 
not pertinent to anything we knew. If they had been ex- 
pressed then there were no hooks in our minds to catch them 
and they would have passed through without making any im- 
pression. 

The relative importance of peaceful growth and stormy in- 
cident; the nakedness, seriousness, and energy of sudden ac- 
tion; the question whether key men are genuinely new thyroid 
or merely incidental whitecaps or gusts of spray on a great 
universal wave of progress; the technique of surprising people 
unawares by the method of telling them exactly what you are 
going to do to them years beforehand; the emergence of new 
ways of conquering your enemy by means of his internal 
weakness rather than your external strength; the ability of 
nations to prosper contrary to all accepted economic axioms; 
the possibility of the growth in whole nations of a philosophy 
of life wholly divergent in method and aims from anything 
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accepted by the rest of the race; the public proclamation by 
whole peoples of doctrines concerning race, justice, and right 
which had heretofore been furtive and guilty prejudices of 
backward minorities; the method of keeping friends thinking 
they were your friends up to the last moment before attack; 
the sudden awareness that our system of democracy and our 
way of life instead of being secure are in greatest jeopardy 
both from forces within and without, and that there are other 
systems which for the present at least seem to have far more 
vitality and power over men than ours. 

Time has indeed brought unexpected changes in our days; 
one ought really to say every hour, they come so swiftly. And 
the emphasis and aims of our educative processes must change 
if we are to catch up with history. 

I am only going to speak of one changed attitude in the 
aim of education, one in the method of education, and one in 
the problems which education must solve. 

I would anticipate my three points by three suggested 
slogans for school or college which indicate the new emphasis. 
The mottoes of the new school might be these three: ‘‘We 
train you to give.” ‘The path is steep.” ‘We act though 
free to act.” 


I 


It was one of the by-products of that historic movement 
one of whose features was the Protestant Reformation. Each 
man was trained to regard his specific soul’s salvation as a 
matter of immense importance. This idea was carried over 
into the theory and practice of education in a slightly different 
form. The question implied in our attitude towards students 
was ‘What are you getting out of it?” According to the 
prospectuses, at any rate, each student’s personality was ob- 
served and developed. 

It was, of course, hard to wean away the attention of certain 
misguided scholars entirely from the subject they were teach- 
ing, but as far as possible they and the students had their at- 
tention directed to the question ‘“‘What is this student getting 
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out of this?” ‘‘What is John getting out of it’’ was the focus 
of attention of the educational world. 

The historic agony of the rich man who found that he could 
not bring his wealth with him into heaven is as nothing to the 
distress of the educator who has to leave his files behind. 
Years ago in one of my profane moments I even thought that 
the fitting name for this association would have been not the 
present cumbersome one, but the neat expression of it by Rud- 
yard Kipling, ‘Files on Parade.” 

But we have all learned with the years. The medical super- 
intendent of a psychiatric hospital recently said that three fac- 
tors contributed to the breakdown of the human personality: 
(1) Problems arising out of the miseducation of young people. 
(2) Misuse of alcohol. (3) Problems of the superannuated 
worker. 

As to the first, he emphasizes the fact that if education is 
to impart.a realistic attitude towards life it must orient itself 
around the question ‘“‘What are you giving or learning to give 
to society?” 

I was with a group of men a few weeks ago who were dis- 
cussing the article in Harper’s which alleged that American 
life was growing soft. One man said, “What we need is the 
drill sergeant in American life; we want to get some discipline 
into our young people.” Another man said, “I had all the 
drill sergeant that there is, passing through the ranks and 
through the years of war in France in the last great war, but 
[ am convinced that the discipline of the drill sergeant is 
not transferable into civilian life. The reason that I and my 
ten brothers are as good citizens as we are is because we lived 
on a farm in Iowa upon a small income; no one of us had any 
idea that we were imposed upon when we had to get up as 
children before the sun rose in order to be out in the fields with 
the first light to start the weeding or haying. Everybody in 
the family was working for the good of all, and the only way 
we could get by was by such unconsciously willing service.” 

Now we are so bright that we have been able to eliminate 
the large family, and it becomes, for the present at least, 
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necessary for the state to provide the chores by which the 
essential principle of democracy is inculcated. Some form of 
universal service is desirable, not merely military training but 
the devotion by all our boys and girls of one year of their 
lives to the making of America more secure, more prosperous, 
and more beautiful. This is a fresh slant on education. Cit- 
izenship is not an automatic happening at a certain age, but 
the recognition by the state of what I have done and am fitted 
to do for my country. 

There used to be a professor of mathematics in one of our 
New England colleges who was famous for a cold, objective, 
monosyllabic ejaculation when any student proposed a solu- 
tion or made a dogmatic statement in class. The professor 
simpy said in his sharp, incisive manner, ‘““‘Why?” I never 
hear a great audience singing ‘“God Bless America!’’ without 
hearing after the song and emotion have died down the same 
ejaculation coming as answer from the heavens—‘‘Why?”’ It 
is for our generation to answer, and the answer depends on 
the slant given to our young people’s education, whether their 
attention and interest has been directed towards giving to 
society. 

So the first slogan is ‘“‘We train you to give.” 






II 


We are coming to learn by the hard experience of others 
that the American emphasis on interest as the motive power 
of education can be overdone. The great achievements of 
later days have been accomplished by the other method, the 
direct stimulus of effort. The approach which will bring out 
the best from pupils is not: “Here is something, children, 
which you will just love to do!” 

It has become clear to us in these days that people live off 
the surface of their minds till someone says to them: “Here is 
something hard, incredibly hard; very few people could do it.” 

Your toastmaster and I were discussing the question as to 
whether by looking over this audience we could have guessed 
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who they were. Would we have been able simply by looking 
at ourselves to hit upon the profession of the audience? If 
we look at ourselves in these looking glasses around us we 
shall have to admit that the adjective which describes us best 
is ‘‘mild.”” Now it is not demanded that we suddenly should 
become wild, but the continual desire to please does seem to 
produce in teachers an appearance mixed of sad clarity and 
too sweet reasonableness, nothing perhaps of the features of 
those who can command instant action in a crisis. 

I understand this when I read the words of the leaders of 
Germany ten years ago, telling them they had a task before 
them almost insuperable, an incredibly difficult achievement to 
rise from defeat and starvation and make themselves a place 
in the sun, and when I see what Germany has done for good 
or ill but certainly by incredible effort in the intervening period; 
I understand this when I find myself deeply moved by those 
great words of Churchill’s the other day to the British na- 
tion, “I have nothing to offer,” he said, “but blood, toil, tears, 
and sweat.” 

I received this week a letter from an elderly English woman 
who after her life’s work had retired to live the evening of 
her days in peace. She told me that the house next her had 
been reduced to ruins, the one on the opposite side of the 
street had been bombed, and there was a great hole in the 
roof of her own house. She concluded her letter with these 
words: “‘I would not choose to be living in any other place or 
at any other time!” 

My mind goes back to the great leader of mankind whose 
beatitudes caught the loyalty of the world by offering his 
disciples hardship in his service instead of ease. 

Nor is this a mere “interim morale”’ suited for days of war 
alone. The greatest scholars demanded from their pupils 
labor, drudgery, and plodding perseverance on hard paths. 
People respond to a call for hard service. They always grow 
soft under the continual insistence of their preceptors that 
they have a good time. We are our best under duress, under 
discipline. No one knows how much he can really do till the 
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demand and pressure is upon him to do more than he knows 
he can do. 

On the night before the Oxford-Cambridge boat race the 
captain of the crew in Oxford gathered his men around him 
and said, “And tomorrow when you cannot see any more out 
of your eyes and you taste blood in your throat and your heart 
beats through your lungs and your back is broken, then for 
God’s sake sit up and row.”’ 

The second slogan of our day in education is ““The path is 
steep.” 


III 


In the spacious days of Calvin Coolidge there was time to 
regard action as the long-drawn-out result of endless discus- 
sion. but today we have learned differently. A debating so- 
ciety is no match for an armored tank. 

In one school a few years ago I saw a whole morning go 
to waste while every child in the school had a chance to ex- 
press his opinion many times in debate on the question as to 
the best location of a new bubbler—whether it should be 
placed at this end of the playground or at that. To do any- 
thing else, it seemed, would be to repress the budding per- 
sonality of the individual child. 

We find ourselves today, most of us, anxious to help 
England in her terrible ordeal, but we are bound hand and 
foot by the bonds of our own freedom, and we can hardly 
move. To be free means too often not to have to act. Some 
modification of representative government must be found 
which will preserve the essence of our freedom and yet leave 
us free to act immediately in an emergency. Can it be that 
the delays and reckless indiscretions due to an American 
presidential election, that symbol of freedom, should be the 
proximate cause of the end of civilization as we have known 
it in the world? 

A traveler once told me that among the hill tribes of 
northern British India he came upon a community of converts 
among whom an American missionary had worked; they told 
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him they were “Southern Baptists.”” Think of so introducing 
our Civil War into the lives of the hill tribes of India! 

In some such way our domestic politics seem to stand in the 
way of helping the noblest of civilized nations in its hour of 
peril. We would like to help but we are so free that we can- 
not act. The privilege of instant action seems to be limited 
to those who are not free. 

We must teach how this problem can be solved, in the school 
as in the state. We must add to the idea of a New England 
town meeting some of those conceptions of freedom which 
motivated our fathers when their frustrated plan of presi- 
dential electors was devised. Representative government 
must be entrusted by the people to use its best judgment for 
them in days when immediate action alone can save. In the 
organization of the school this technique can be learned. 

I give you these three slogans for contemporary education: 
‘We train you to give.” “The path is steep.” ““We act though 
free to act.” 

Democracy is the best of all forms of government when 
basking in the sunshine in days of peace and prosperity—that 
is admitted by nearly all. 

But in dark days when the floods are out and the bridges 
are down, when one must act on the instant or die—it too can 
be forged anew to operate better than any other system de- 
vised by man. But only if our young people have learned to 
be proud of the ways of their people, to glory in the self- 
sacrifices of peace, to endure hardship, and to organize them- 
selves into a disciplined freedom. 





The Role of Examinations in Teacher 
Selection™ 
By CARROLL R. REED 


F IN THESE days, when our cherished principles are en- 

veloped seemingly in the dark clouds that hang over 

England, respect for personality and belief in the real 
equality of opportunity for all human beings—ideals for which 
American democracy stands and which it proclaims—are to 
become realities in the world, then excellent teachers and 
superior teaching must be provided in the schools of America. 
As in Massachusetts one hundred years ago, so now in every 
part of the United States, and for that matter in all the world, 
is it true that “As is the teacher, so is the school.” 

I firmly believe that the battery of examinations recently 
set up by the American Council on Education for candidates 
for teaching positions is an effective instrumentality for ac- 
complishing this end of improved instruction. In enunciating 
this belief, | am thinking in terms of the superintendent of 
schools who is considering the employment of the candidate, 
of the candidate herself, and of the institution of higher learn- 
ing which has trained the candidate. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 


I think we have always agreed that the most important task 
which confronts a superintendent of schools is the selection of 
teachers for his system of schools. From generation to gen- 
eration, the educational needs of children in the schools make 
increasingly broader demands upon the intelligence, the gen- 
eral culture, the social insight, the professional preparation, 
and the personality characteristics of their teachers. 

The activities of a teacher are essentially intellectual in 


*An abridgment of Superintendent Reed’s address. 
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character, and through these intellectual activities she has the 
specific responsibility of transmitting a definite portion of our 
racial heritage to the younger generation. To discharge this 
duty with any degree of success, she must have a broad and 
comprehensive knowledge of our culture—she must bear the 
marks of an educated person. Whatever particular grade or 
field of instruction is her major interest—or is the grade or 
field in which she aspires to teach and may finally be employed 
to teach—she must in her training cut across the whole range 
of school subjects and school subject matter, and must have a 
knowledge of politics, economics, sociology, science, music, 
arts, literature, the creative arts, and the mental and manual 
skills. Definitely a program of examinations which tests these 
desirable and essential knowledges should be of assistance to a 
superintendent of schools in his selection of a teaching corps. 

A specific issue faces every superintendent of schools as an 
outgrowth of the depression psychology of these latter years. 
It is easy for a superintendent who through his daily experi- 
ence has become acquainted with the artistry, the splendid 
craftsmanship, and the effective approaches of the successful 
teacher to voice a demand for teachers who possess these 
tested qualities. It is not so certain that his school board will 
always respond favorably to this demand rather than to that 
of an anxious part of the local community, anxious in the 
interest of relatives and acquaintances who, if they do not 
actually feel the pinch of poverty, are fearful of its approach. 

It is so easy to see the justice of serving the poor and needy, 
and to lose sight of the justice of serving the interests and 
needs of children for expert and competent teaching. With 
shortened vision, the school system may become primarily a 
relief department. It would seem that an examination plan 
might, by its very logic, help to thwart this dangerous trend. 

The superintendent today is faced, too, with an increasing 
demand on the part of his community for the employment of 
the local teacher. The argument that taxpayers’ daughters 
deserve first consideration is fortified by the equally emphatic, 
but somewhat less philanthropic, consideration that local can- 
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didates can be secured for a much lower salary than the im- 
ported ones, whatever the relative merits of either. The 
relief idea and the home talent idea develop rapidly and flour- 
ish luxuriantly in the mind of the local politician and create 
just one more problem for the harassed superintendent. 

The decline in school enrollments which began in metro- 
politan centers in 1930, and which for the past ten years has 
moved steadily through that many grades of school systems, 
has obviously brought about a decrease in the number of 
teaching positions and an increase in the number of candidates. 
If this means anything, it means that the superintendent should 
have the opportunity of selecting teachers with better qualifi- 
cations and generally of a higher quality of competency and 
ability in teaching. 

At the present time in many American cities, there is a ris- 
ing tide of approval for civil service. In fact, a suggestion has 
been made in some quarters that teachers should be subject 
to civil service regulations. If such a thing should happen, it 
would take away from the school administrators the most 
important means of raising the quality of the instruction in the 
schools. The peculiar and specific responsibilities of the 
teacher make her selection altogether too complicated a prob- 
lem for the civil service boards. 

Each superintendent must decide upon the qualifications 
which he desires in teachers. It is impossible to define these 
qualifications in the terms of merely time-serving units and 
credits. In Minneapolis we have developed an outline for 
judging the qualifications of prospective teachers. Examina- 
tions constitute but one factor in making our judgment more 
discriminative. 

At the present stage of progress, it is very difficult to de- 
termine a valid and reliable criterion of teaching success. 
Until we have improved this situation it is very difficult to dis- 
cover the correlation between teaching success and the super- 
intendent’s judgment of a candidate. There is often lack of 
correlation between the high rating of the teacher by the 
superintendent and the educational achievement of pupils in 
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their teacher’s classes. It is probable that many superin- 
tendents who have selected a candidate are predisposed to 
make a favorable report upon the candidate’s work as a 
teacher. Many of the studies in this field have been highly 
contradictory. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE CANDIDATE 


In ““A State-Wide Study of Teacher Placement in Minne- 
sota’’ made by O. W. Snarr, State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minnesota, it is stated that 40 per cent of the teachers 
of academic subjects secure their positions through commer- 
cial agencies; and that in the year 1937-38, candidates for 
teaching positions in Minnesota paid $54,500 in commissions 
to commercial agencies. The examination, followed by its 
plan of distributing ratings, should help do away with this 
needless outlay. 

Young people entering the profession should be interested 
in building a more effective teaching profession. In the year 
1751, the trustees of Franklin’s Academy stated that one of 
the aims of the institution was: “That a number of the poorer 
Sort will be hereby qualified to act as Schoolmasters in the 
Country, to teach Children Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
and the Grammar of their Mother Tongue, and being of good 
morals and known character, may be recommended from the 
Academy to Country Schools for that purpose.’”’ Unfortu- 
nately, it is still true that many timid and slow students find 
refuge in the teachers colleges. Every member of the teach- 
ing profession should be interested in improving the selection 
of the best qualified young people for teaching. Unquestion- 
ably, one method of doing this is through the examination. 





























When Cyrus Peirce, head of the first Massachusetts normal school, 
established in 1839 at West Newton, was looking for recruits for his 
new institution, he begged the Massachusetts school visitors to send him, 
if they possibly could, candidates for the normal school who possessed 
the following qualifications: (1) Character; (2) Health; (3) Good 
manners; (4) Love of children; (5) Native tact and teaching skill; 
(6) Interest in teaching; (7) Experience in teaching; (8) Martyr’s 
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spirit; (9) A competent share of talent and information—such as the 
law demands of every teacher, and which you are required by the Act 
establishing this School, to ascertain by actual examination. The proposed 
course of instruction in the Normal School can not create, it can only 
improve, the talent and information of its pupils-teachers.' 


Not the least value of the use of comparable examinations 
in teacher selection is the effect on the morale of teachers and 
teacher candidates. The greater impartiality and greater ob- 
jectivity of the examinations tend to produce a fairer form of 
competition, and to reduce the fears of candidates that the 
jobs will be secured not in accord with merit but by irrelevant 
appeals and wire-pulling of ambiguous sorts. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE TRAINING INSTITUTION 


In many states there are too many training institutions. 
There is a great deal of pressure at the present time for the 
elimination of teachers colleges. In Minnesota we have six 
such schools. Many of our legislators feel that in view of 
the present demands for national defense it would be well to 
transform two or three of these schools into schools for vo- 
cational training. Under the influence of this pressure, teach- 


ers colleges must place their students, so there is a tendency 
to overrate candidates. The following is an example of a 
statement from the director of the training school of one of 
our Minnesota state teachers colleges: 


Miss was graduated from the Fargo, North Dakota, High 
School in June 1928. She will successfully complete the upper grade 
curriculum in this college in June 1930. She is about twenty years 
of age, medium in size and weight. She is a professing member of the 
Baptist faith. Miss ’s scholarship has been of a sort which has 
entitled her to membership in the honor scholarship society of the col- 
lege, Lambda Phi Sigma. She has splendid musical ability and will be 
able to assist with the music activities of any school of which she may 


‘ Adapted from an unpublished manuscript by W. Carson Ryan after Henry 
Barnard’s book, Normal Schools and Other Institutions, Agencies and Means 
Designed for the Professional Education of Teachers (Hartford: Case, Tiffany 
and Co., 1851), 2 vols. Reprinted 1939, Colorado State Teachers College, 


Education Series, Vol. VI. 
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become a staff member. While a student in this college she has been 
a helpful member of the Glee Club. She taught music to our junior 
high school boys and secured a fine work spirit from the group. In 
her student teaching Miss 





has been resourceful, industrious, and 
cooperative. No task has been too great to engage her attention to a 
successful completion. She has been most cooperative with her super- 
visors and most thorough in her subject matter. 

Personally she is a girl of rather unusual charm. She dresses in 
exquisite taste; she has a quiet and well-controlled voice; she has a 
thoughtful and reflective habit of attacking teaching problems. We 
believe that her discipline will be very good. She is sensitive and alert 
to situations which may develop into discipline problems. With her 
fine scholarship, with her pleasing personality, and with her professional 
outlook we have every reason to believe that this young woman will 
develop into a very good teacher. 


As long as teacher training institutions have to guarantee 
positions in order to remain in existence, there is a serious 
problem involved. The best teachers colleges should favor 
examinations, as it will give an opportunity to furnish credible 
evidence in regard to the quality of their graduates. 

There is a cynical notion abroad that teaching does not at- 
tract individuals of professional caliber and that teacher edu- 
cation institutions do not and cannot attract the best type of 
high school graduates. While it is true that many teacher ed- 
ucation institutions have progressed mightily in the raising 
of standards during the last decade, the general impression is 
still, unfortunately, true of too many such _ institutions. 
Nevertheless, in several states a good deal of progress has 
been made in selection of students. The paper which was 
given by Herman Cooper of New York state at the St. Louis 
meeting last year gives ample evidence that New York state, 
for example, has accomplished much along these lines. 

Unquestionably there should be a more careful selection of 
students for teacher training institutions. But if teaching is 
to become one of the learned professions, we must have not 
only selection at the time of entrance co teachers colleges, but 
also a much more rigid selection in the form of examinations 
at the time of entrance into the work of the classroom. This 
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question was discussed by Dr. McConnell of the North Texas 
Normal School at the St. Louis meeting. According to Dr. 
McConnell, probably 90 per cent of the institutions employ 
no means other than the traditional elimination of the more 
obvious misfits as they advance from entrance to the freshman 
class along the road toward graduation. One means of at- 
tacking this problem that is rather widely recommended is the 
establishment of quotas limiting the number of freshmen. 

Selection is often apt to stop with the freshman year. How- 
ever, the continuous elimination of candidates during the 
training period is strongly recommended. ‘This process is 
better characterized by the use of the broader term, ‘‘guid- 
ance,” connoting not only the elimination of certain persons 
from teaching, but also their direction into other vocations. 
The observation has been made that personality measure- 
ments fit into this period of selection better than they do into 
the selection for admission into the freshman class. 

The extension of the training period is also advocated as a 
means of preparing better teachers, but Ben D. Wood denies 
that time spent in classrooms is an index of professionally de- 
sirable qualities. Dr. Wood says: 


I am convinced that a mere increase in the time requirement, with 
or without prescribed units, will not notably raise professional stand- 
ards, but may prevent some desirable types from entering the profession. 
Whatever else may be said of the horde of semiliterates that now flaunt 
their diplomas before the credulous eyes of employer superintendents, 
they have displayed great powers of endurance for which a fifth year 
would be no insurmountable barrier. 

As has been previously stated, much work has been done toward 
selective admission in teachers colleges, and much work has been done 
toward refining the instruments for selection, but as yet nothing seems 
to have been done to bar from entrance to the teaching profession those 
who have not passed selective admission requirements. 


The conclusion of President McConnell to the effect that 
most teacher education institutions are not selective and the 
implication of great variability of standards between and 
within institutions are clearly and convincingly supported by 
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all the testing programs whose results have been published 
during the last decade: the pioneering Pennsylvania study of 
the Carnegie Foundation, which reflects the courage and dis- 
interested professionalism of the educational leaders of that 
great commonwealth; the annual testing programs of the 
Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Educa- 
tion; and the annual testing programs of the Teachers College 
Personnel Association, which constitute only one of many 
indications of the determination of the members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges to improve the quality 
of the teaching personnel in our nation’s schools. 

The National Committee on Teacher Examinations proj- 
ect is, in effect, an indication of the desire of public school 
administrators to cooperate with teacher education leaders in 
their efforts to raise standards in the teaching profession. The 
National Committee and the other superintendents using the 
teacher examination service feel that the teacher education 
leaders of the movement to raise teaching from a semivoca- 


tional to a professional status deserve the full and hearty 
cooperation of all citizens and educators; and so far as I can 
do so, I pledge the best efforts of school administrators to 
plug the gap in our professional standards to which President 
McConnell has called attention with delicate indirection and 
generous understatement. 


I believe that the wise use of the National Committee ex- 
aminations will slowly but surely tend to favor the employ- 
ment of the best candidates graduated by all types of teacher 
preparing institutions, both selective and nonselective. 

The committee which has planned these examinations has 
been dominated by an experimental attitude and invites and 
urges all cooperating school systems to participate in the con- 
struction and improvement of the tests from year to year. 
They feel all the more confident because the agreement on the 
desirability of intellectual and cultural selection is practically 
universal, even among institutions that do not now practice 
selectivity with notable success. The guiding principle on 
which all agree is that the welfare of the children should be 
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the sole motivation so far as present technical and financial 
resources enable us to go. 

The general features of the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations service are now so well known that a detailed 
description here is unnecessary, but some points are worthy 
of emphasis. 

1. Representative personnel on the National Committee. 

2. No legal authority or compulsion; must proceed on basis 
of voluntary professional cooperation, thus securing advan- 
tages of technical centralization with complete protection of 
local autonomy. No two school systems have used the tests 
in the same way. 

3. Examinations made by widespread cooperation. Most 
of the school systems using the examinations have actually 
participated in designing and constructing the tests. 

4. Importance of other factors of teaching ability is con- 
stantly emphasized, and there is already abundant evidence 
that the examination service has enabled selecting authorities 
to give more effective attention to the personality qualifica- 
tions of candidates. 

Finally, let us remember that the superintendents will not 
use the examinations on any candidates except those who have 
been made legally eligible by teacher education institutions. 
The teacher education institutions still control the supply. 
The superintendents will neither consider nor examine any 
candidates except those who have received the approval, or 
at least the diplomas, of teacher education institutions. All 
the superintendents can do is to select those they think the 
best of the candidates that teacher education institutions ofh- 
cially and formally approve as being intellectually, culturally, 
professionally, and personally suitable to be teachers. If the 
superintendents, with or without examinations, select some 
candidates who are personally or otherwise unfit, the teacher 
education institutions, as donors of sheepskins after four 
years of intimate acquaintance with these unfit recipients, must 
share with the superintendents the responsibility for unfor- 
tunate selections. I would be the last to suggest that the use 
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of examinations will insure against unfortunate selections, as 
teacher education authorities would be the last to assert that 
all their graduates, without exception, are intellectually, pro- 
fessionally, personally, and socially worthy to be teachers. 
Mistakes will still be made by both teacher education insti- 
tutions and superintendents, but I am hopeful that the judicious 
use of comparable examinations will help reduce the number 
of mistakes on both sides and increase the number of for- 
tunate selections that are finally made by the superintendents. 


Nore: Further information about the National Teacher Examinations may 
be obtained by writing to Ben D. Wood, director of the Cooperative Test 
Service, 500 West 116th Street, New York City, or from the following publica- 
tions: Report of the First Annual Administration of the National Teacher 
Examinations and Announcement of the 1941 Examinations, National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations of the American Council on Education, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York City; John C. Flanagan, “An Analysis of the 
Results from the First Annual Edition of the National Teacher Examinations,” 
preprinted from the Journal of Experimental Education for March 1941; 
David G. Ryans, “The Professional Examination of Teaching Candidates: A 
Report of the First Annual Administration of the National Teacher Examina- 
tions,” School and Society, LIL (October 5, 1940), 273-84. (Copies of the last 
two articles are available from the National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions. ) 





Education in an Anxious World 
By MARK A. MAY 


A Synopsis 
OC) THURSDAY evening Mark A. May, director of the 


Institute of Human Relations and professor of 

educational psychology at Yale University, spoke on 
“Education in an Anxious World.” He summarized some of 
the research work that has been going on at the Institute of 
Human Relations for the past three or four years which has 
special application to the emotional stresses and strains in the 
world today and especially in the United States. He began by 
contrasting the emotional state of the nation today with that 
of 1914-17. In those days the dominating emotions seemed 
to stem primarily from frustration; those of today come 
largely from fear. We entered the first World War because 
our ships had been sunk, treaties had been violated, freedom 
of the seas was threatened, and atrocities were featured—the 
results of which stirred up anger, irritation, and a certain 
amount of anxiety. The emotions that dominate the country 
today, however, stem from a different biological source, 
namely, that of fear. We are doing everything possible to- 
day to avoid becoming angry because we fear our own aggres- 
sive tendencies. Professor May predicted that if we enter 
this war at all it will be primarily for the same reason that 
France, England, and Italy went in and that Holland, Belgium, 
and Norway tried to stay out. 

Professor May proceeded to analyze our war anxieties into 
two major components: that of fear of the consequences of an 
Axis victory and that of fear of the consequences of entering 
the war. These two anxieties are often in conflict with each 
other and in conflict with the third group of worries which 
are characterized by the ordinary garden variety of worries 
of daily life. The two major war anxieties constitute what 
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he calls national anxiety curves, and they seem to go up and 
down in response to major events in Europe and the Orient. 
He referred to the study of public opinion concerning war 
issues at Princeton University under Hadley Cantril in con- 
nection with the Gallup Poll. In a recent publication Dr. 
Cantril has divided public opinion into three patterns: the 
isolationist, the interventionist, and the sympathetic. Pro- 
fessor May pointed out that the isolationists are the persons 
whose anxieties over the consequences of an Axis victory are 
probably far less than those over going to war. The inter- 
ventionists are probably those whose anxieties concerning an 
Axis victory are greater than those concerning the United 
States entering the war. The sympathetic group are those 
who seek to resolve the conflict between the two major war 
anxieties by sending more aid to England. If we can help 
England win the war, we will forestall the anticipated conse- 
quences of an Axis victory and will at the same time avoid 
going into the war ourselves. To a great many people this 
appears as an ideal solution to the problem. 

Professor May next discussed the emotional conditions 
which might lead us into this war. He called attention to the 
fact that clinical studies of anxiety seem to indicate that human 
beings can tolerate only so much and that eventually there 
comes a breaking point where the anxiety itself becomes more 
intolerable than the anticipated punishment or loss. If our 
anxieties over the consequences of an Axis victory mount 
higher and higher and if they are not held in check by our 
fears of war itself, there may come a time when this situation 
will lead us to enter the war as a belligerent. Also, if the 
situation should develop so that our anxieties over going to 
war mount higher and higher and if there seems to be no 
escape from it, then we may behave according to a well-known 
pattern and go to war in order to get it over with. 

The major educational implication of this present situation 
is that in periods of great emotional stress and strain human 
beings are more inclined to follow leaders because they do not 
trust their own interpretation of the danger signals or their 
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own judgment on the appropriate course of action. The prob- 
lems of education are (1) to select and train leaders who are 
expert readers of the danger signals and who have superior 
wisdom on the best course of action, and (2) to train the 
population how to select the leaders who are best qualified and 
who are most worthy of being followed. In order to do this 
it is necessary that the general population itself have keener 
discernment concerning the possible consequences of world 
events as they occur and be willing to put the defense and 
welfare of the nation ahead of personal interests. 





A Neuro-Endocrine Formula for 


Civilized Man 


By GEORGE CRILE, M.D. 


clude the pituitary gland, the parathyroid gland, and the 

endocrines relating to the genito-urinary system and the 
digestive system. We have taken for our study the compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology of the mechanism that expresses 
intelligence, power, and personality in man and animals. 

This mechanism consists of the controllers of energy, 
namely, the brain, the thyroid gland, the adrenal glands, the 
celiac ganglion and sympathetic system, the heart and the 
vascular system. This energy-controlling system is divided 
into two parts: that which controls the positive potential and 
that which controls the negative potential. The positive po- 
tential is generated and maintained by the brain and the 
sympathetic system. The negative potential is generated and 
maintained by the heart and the vascular system. The mech- 
anism that completes the metabolic arc is oxidation itself. 

The role of the thyroid gland is that of maintaining the 
level of constant activity in the controllers of oxidation. The 
role of the adrenal glands is that of executing oxidation for 
emergency energy. The brain is the universal executive of 
energy and is adaptively controlled by the thyroid gland for 
its constant energy and by the adrenal glands for its emer- 
gency energy. In addition to maintaining constant and crisis 
energy, common to man and all animals, a separate part of the 
brain has evolved as a mechanism for executing memory, 
reason, and imagination. Therefore we would expect to find 
in civilized man a larger development of the thinking mech- 
anism in the brain than in native man or in domestic or wild 
animals. 


Since the activity of the brain is dependent upon the thyroid 


7 THE neuro-endocrine formula which we propose we ex- 
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gland for the maintenance of a high level of constant oxida- 
tion, and since the brain of civilized man is the largest and 
most complicated brain in the animal kingdom, and since civil- 
ized man is characterized by a high level of constant activity, 
one would expect to find the thyroid gland of civilized man to 
be relatively larger than the thyroid gland of native man and 
of wild animals. 

What about the adrenal glands in civilized man? Since 
in contrast to wild and domestic animals man is essentially a 
walking, thinking animal, we would expect to find the adrenal 
glands of civilized man smaller than the thyroid gland. On 
the other hand, in those animals that depend primarily upon 
outburst energy for survival we would expect to find the ad- 
renal glands larger than the thyroid glands. In animals run- 
ning long distances, such as the wolf or the antelope, we 
would expect the adrenal glands to be only slightly larger than 
the thyroid glands. One of the two highest requirements for 
constant energy, hence for a large brain, thyroid gland, and 
blood volume, is the maintenance of the warm-blooded state. 
Therefore in the cold north we would expect to find a larger 
brain, thyroid gland, and blood volume than in the hot tropics. 
Since water abstracts heat twenty-seven times faster than air, 
we would expect to find an exceptionally large brain, thyroid 
gland, and blood volume in the warm-blooded animals that 
have returned to the sea, such as whales, porpoises, seals, and 
walruses. An additional requirement of constant energy in the 
cetacea is their necessity, from birth to death, to rise to the 
surface at short intervals to breathe. Therefore we would 
expect to find an exceptionally large development of the brain, 
thyroid gland, and blood volume in the cetacea. 

In man, whose survival has depended upon the thinking 
brain, the dificult upright posture, the manipulative hand, 
and constant activity, we would expect to find a higher value 
for the thinking brain and the thyroid gland than in any other 
animal, and we would expect to find the highest value of 
thinking brain and thyroid gland in man in the temperate 
zones, where he has been adapted to cold and storm and vary- 
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ing temperatures. In the vicissitudes of these zones during 
the productive summers and the desertlike winters, the think- 
ing part of man’s brain has peculiar survival value. In the 
tropics and in the arctic the thinking part of the brain has less 
survival value. 


THe WarM-BLOopED STATE 

































As a generalization for all animals, we would expect to find 
a larger brain, thyroid and adrenal glands, and blood volume 
in the warm-blooded animals than in the cold-blooded animals. 
We would expect to find a smaller brain, thyroid and adrenal 
glands, and blood volume in animals protected by carapace, 
poison, odor, barbs, and concealment than in animals whose 
survival depends solely upon the competition of energy itself. 

To maintain the warm-blooded state, 75 per cent of the 
food intake is required. The high cost of the warm-blooded 
state owes its survival value to the operation of van’t Hoff’s 
law; namely, that with each rise in temperature of 1° C., 
the speed of chemical activity is increased 10 per cent, hence 
the supremacy of warm-blooded animals over cold-blooded 
animals. 

Why did evolution not endow the warm-blooded animals 
with still larger brains, larger thyroid glands, larger hearts, 
and greater blood volume, thus establishing a temperature, let 
us say, of 120° F. instead of 98.5° F. as the normal tempera- 
ture for warm-blooded animals? Heat stroke is the answer. 
In accordance with Berthelot’s law, the ceiling of the internal 
temperature of man and animals is heat stroke. In proto- 
plasm the sensitive energy basis is the nitro group, just as in 
explosives the sensitive energy basis is the nitro group. There- 
fore the protoplasm of man and animals, like explosives, obeys 
Berthelot’s law. Berthelot’s law expresses the fact that with 
each degree of rise in temperature, the speed of detonation of 
the nitro group is increased not by arithmetical but by geomet- 
rical progression. Since heat stroke limits the internal tem- 
perature of warm-blooded animals, heat stroke also limits the 
size of the energy-controlling organs. Natural selection ex- 
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tended to its limit the mechanism by which internal heat is 
maintained at a constant level of 98.5° F. in the arctic as well 
as in the tropics. 

If a rabbit is shaved the rate of its heat loss is said to be 
increased 35 per cent. The ancestors of man were evolved in 
the tropics. Since internal heat is dissipated only at the sur- 
face, it is interesting that natural selection shaved the ances- 
tors of man, thereby facilitating their heat loss, and accord- 
ingly stepped up their brain-thyroid values. Heat loss is fur- 
ther facilitated by the evaporation of water. Natural selec- 
tion endowed man with the mechanism of sweating all over, 
and also with a mechanism for transferring blood from the 
interior of the body to the surface. These mechanisms greatly 
facilitate the loss of internal heat. Owing to these cooling 
devices we would expect that natural selection would have 
endowed man in the tropics and in the temperate zone with 
the corresponding increase in the size of the brain, the thyroid 
gland, and the blood volume, as compared with other animals. 

In the arctic, natural selection developed such mechanisms 
as fur, fat, and blubber to prevent heat loss. In order to pre- 
vent freezing of the protoplasm of man and animals in the 
arctic, we would expect that natural selection would have 
evolved larger brains, thyroid glands, and blood volume. 

De Vries’ law of mutation states that the greater the 
hybridization of a species the greater is the incidence and de- 
gree of mutation. Civilized man and the thoroughbred horse 
being the most highly hybridized animals, we would expect 
mutations to be most frequent and most striking in civilized 
man and in the thoroughbred horse. On the contrary, we 
would expect to find mutations rare in the line-bred wild 
animals. 

Haeckel’s law that ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny ex- 
presses the fact that each individual man or animal from the 
time of fertilization until birth recapitulates his entire racial 
past. In the fetal life of line-bred animals such as the African 
antelopes we would expect to see in the fetus and throughout 
growth to the adult stage an adrenal-thyroid pattern identical 
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with that of the adult antelopes in the herd. As a corollary, 
we would expect to find the behavior characteristics of the 
young in the herd analagous to the behavior characteristics 
of the adult members of the herd. In line-bred animals phylog- 
eny and ontogeny are identical. 

Let us now contrast the energy-controlling organs of the 
antelope with a comparison between the energy-controlling 
organs of the human fetus, the infant, the child, and the 
adolescent, through growth to maturity. The ancestors of the 
young Thomson’s gazelle, so far as we know, were always 
grass eaters, were always wild, and were always pursued by 
flesh eaters. Hence the recapitulation of behavior in the 
young was identical with the adult. 

What of man? Man is a newcomer among animals. Man 
rose in a crescendo of evolution with the energy pattern and 
with the energy behavior of the ape to simple paleolithic man. 
In the Mousterian Period, some 50,000 years ago, there is 
evidence through Neanderthal man of the beginning of family 
life, but it was not until neolithic times, a short 4,000 years 
ago, that man lived in communities, raised and stored corn, 
bred cattle, and stretched his arms in worship to the sun that 
gave him warmth and sustenance. In other words, man’s 
phylogeny as man is of short duration and rapid evolution. 
We would expect, therefore, in the fetal life of man a recapitu- 
lation of the energy pattern of his apelike ancestor. 

We would expect in the gorilla and the chimpanzee that the 
adrenal glands would be overwhelmingly larger than the 
thyroid glands, as this energy formula had survival value for 
outburst energy in tree life and in the struggle against such 
foes as the leopard. In such a dramatic existence the energy 
pattern of walking, thinking man, with his large thyroid gland 
and small adrenal glands, would have left no progeny. Dur- 
ing the fetal life of the human being we would expect that the 
adrenal glands would be as preponderant over the thyroid 
gland as they are in present-day apes. 

To test our thesis required the weighing of various species 
of wild and domestic animals in the tropics, the arctic, and the 
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temperate zones, on the land, in the air, and in the sea. It re- 
quired that we take the animals fresh and use only healthy 
specimens. It required that we weigh the whole animals as 
well as the brains, the thyroid glands, the adrenal glands, the 
hearts, the livers, the celiac ganglia, and aortic plexuses. It 
was necessary to study and compare vertebrates and inverte- 
brates, warm-blooded and cold-blooded animals and insects. 
It was also necessary to collect animals in different climates, 
because the greatest single influence upon the size of the 
energy-controlling mechanism of animals is their habitat tem- 
perature. This is an even more important factor than speed, 
power, wings, carapace, sting, or odor—the temperature of 
habitat alone being the greatest single influence upon the size 
of the brain, the heart, the blood volume, and the thyroid 
gland, but upon no other organs or tissues. 

This we did. Dr. Quiring and I have studied 277 species 
represented by 3,694 animals. We established in the Re- 
search Department of the Cleveland Clinic Foundation a 
Museum of Intelligence, Power, and Personality, in which this 
study is illustrated. Over 20,000 specimens are preserved in 
our study collection. 

We tested in wild and domestic animals whether or not the 
intelligence, power, and personality are created solely by the 
work of the brain, the heart, the thyroid gland, and the 
adrenal-sympathetic system, and we found that whether the 
animal be warm-blooded or cold-blooded, whether the habitat 
of the animal be the tropics, the arctic, the land, the air, or the 
sea, the variation in the size of the brain, the heart, the 
thyroid gland, and the adrenal-sympathetic system is the sole 
cause of the variation in the intelligence, power, and personal- 
ity of wild and domestic animals. 

Since throughout the animal kingdom the primary role of 
the brain is to maintain the body temperature and to drive the 
muscles and organs in attack and escape, we also tested 
whether there might be a general law underlying the release 
of energy in all animals, which would be expressed by the ratio 
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of the weight of the thyroid gland to the gross weight of the 
animal. A trend, but no law, was found. 

We next tested whether there might be a law which would 
express the ratio of the weight of the adrenal glands to the 
weight of the animal. A trend, but no law, was found. 

We then attempted to find a law based on the ratio of the 
weight of the brain to the body weight of the animal. A trend, 
but no law, was found. 

The ratios of the combined weights of the brain, the thyroid 
gland, and the adrenal glands to the body weight of the vari- 
ous animals were next tested. A trend, but no law, was found. 


BRAIN WEIGHT AND METABOLISM 



























Finding that the relationship of the brain, the thyroid gland, 
and the adrenal glands to the body weight could not be ex- 
pressed in a law, we turned from anatomy to physiology to see 
if a fundamental law could be found to express the relationship 
between the weight of the thyroid gland and metabolism, the 
weight of the adrenal glands and metabolism, and the weight 
of the brain and metabolism. 

We plotted the weights of the thyroid glands against the 
number of calories (oxidation, or metabolism) executed in 
twenty-four hours, in the animals that we had studied, includ- 
ing fish, reptiles, birds, rodents, hoofed animals, carnivores, 
monkeys, baboons, anthropoids, and man. 

The ratios of the weights of the thyroid glands and of the 
adrenal glands to the metabolism of the various animals 
showed a trend, but not a law. 

At this point it will help to clarify the relative role of the 
various organs of the energy-controlling system if we recall 
that the brain in the higher animals is the exalted nucleus of 
the amoeba, hence the brain is the one and only executive or 
controller of energy in animals. Therefore, one would ex- 
pect to find that it is the function of the brain alone to exe- 
cute the oxidation for the long or the short swings of both the 
thyroid and the adrenal glands. We endeavored to find a law 
which would express the relation between the weight of the 
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brain of an animal and the metabolism of that animal in 
twenty-four hours. 

Dr. Quiring and | found a law so fundamental that it 
embraces insects, fish, reptiles, birds, rodents, ungulates, carni- 
vores, but not higher apes and man. This law is expressed by 
the ratio between the weight of the brain of an animal and the 
number of calories produced by that animal in twenty-four 
hours. 

We found that it requires | gram of brain to execute 12,115 
small calories in twenty-four hours. Into this brain-metab- 
olism law or “‘life-line”’ all animals fall except those who by 
the thinking part of the brain are enabled to use strategy or 
energy outside themselves to aid them in effecting their 
survival. 

Why do not man and the higher apes fall into this “life- 
line’? At this point we must bear in mind that from the worm 
to the elephant every animal possessing adaptive response pos- 
sesses to a varying degree the mechanism of thinking, but the 
mechanism by which thinking is executed consumes but little 
oxygen. The mechanism of thinking consists of patterns of 
action. 

Francis Benedict, in a painstaking and critical study of the 
effect of mental work on metabolism (oxidation), measured 
the rate of oxidation while the subjects performed mental 
work and found the change in metabolism to be slight. 

When the mechanism of thinking is advanced to such a de- 
gree that the possessors are able to use strategy of survival 
value, or energy outside themselves, whether it be the energy 
of a club, of fire, or of another animal, the brains of such 
animals will be larger than the brains of the animals that exe- 
cute energy entirely within themselves. The higher the order 
of intelligence, the larger is the portion of the brain required 
for memory, reason, and imagination, or ‘“‘mind.”’ 

In the lower animals there is little ‘‘mind” and much energy. 
In the lower animals most of the cells of the brain are used to 
execute the total energy utilized in twenty-four hours. In 
man, a larger part of the brain is required for ‘‘mind,” and 
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the remaining portion of the brain in man is comparable to the 
simple energy-brain of the lower animals. Thus, the “mind” 
brain in man, added to the simple energy-brain of man, raises 
the total weight of the brain of man to a unique size. 

In our analysis of the energy-controlling organs of wild and 
domestic animals, Dr. Quiring and I found, according to our 
expectations, that man is the most highly energized of all 
animals. We also found that the adrenal glands of animals 
in the wild state were larger than the thyroid gland. 

In land animals the preponderance in the size of the adrenal 
glands over the thyroid gland was most marked in the cat 
family, the rodent family, the monkeys, and the apes. 

In man the thyroid gland is preponderant, being two and a 
half times the size of the adrenal glands. 


TEMPERATURE AND GLAND SIZE 


We next compared the weight of the brain, the thyroid 
gland, the adrenal glands, and the blood volume in comparable 
species in the tropics and the subarctic to test the effect of 
habitat temperature upon the energy-controlling organs. 

In a comparison of 28 tropical rodents with 123 subarctic 
ones, 15 tropical carnivora with 23 subarctic ones, 14 tropical 
ungulates with 4 subarctic ones, and in an examination of 6 
white whales, Dr. Quiring and I, by means of the relative 
growth equation, found the degree of brain development to 
be markedly larger in the subarctic rodents and carnivora than 
in the tropical ones. The brain was also larger in the subarctic 
ungulates than in the tropical ones. We found the brain 
coefficients in the white whales to be 300 per cent larger than 
those in any other of the 277 species examined, among the 
3,694 animals studied in this research. 

The aquatic carnivora exhibited a degree of brain develop- 
ment 89 per cent higher than that of the tropical land carniv- 
ora; the subarctic doglike carnivora possessed a brain coefh- 
cient 26 per cent higher than that of the tropical catlike 
carnivora. 

In our study of the thyroid glands evaluated on the relative 
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growth scale and expressed in terms of the thyroidization co- 
eficient, Dr. Quiring and I found that both the subarctic 
rodents and the subarctic carnivora showed a larger coefficient 
than those collected in the tropics. The white whales that we 
collected showed thyroid coefficients over 300 per cent larger 
than the next highest group of carnivora, while the ungulates 
did not show such a great difference. 

The coefficient which expresses the relative degree of heart 
development, Dr. Quiring and I found, shows a significant 
difference favoring the subarctic rodents, the carnivora, and 
the ungulates. The heart coefficient of the whales was found 
to be on the same level as that of the tropical ungulates. 

The differences between the northern and the tropical ani- 
mals studied, when expressed numerically, are as follows: 


Animal Group Brain Thyroid Adrenals Heart 


Tropical rodents .0996 .0885 .4374 .1122 
Northern rodents.....  .1262 .2056 .7240 .1270 


Tropical carnivores.... .3900 .4293 .3883 .2450 
Northern carnivores... .6119 .6030 .2850 .4350 


Tropical ungulates....  .6500 .4122 .2940 .3620 
Northern ungulates... .7040 .4327 .2874 .5196 


Cetacea............. 2.2950 1.5878  .3722 .3722 


The influence of cold for forty million years on the whale 
explains the larger brain, heart, thyroid gland, and blood 
volume in the animals of the arctic as contrasted with the ani- 
mals of the tropics. It also explains the large brain, the large 
volume of blood, the large chest, and the high metabolism of 
the Eskimo of the far north as compared with the man of the 
tropics and the north temperate zone. 

In collaboration with Dr. Thomas Melling, of Chesterfield 
Inlet, in the subarctic, metabolism estimations were made on 
Eskimos at sea level. Tests on 63 Eskimos gave an average 
reading of +22 per cent. 

The blood volume in these Eskimos, like the blood volume 
of warm-blooded animals in the north, such as whales, seals, 
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and caribou, was high compared with that of man and animals 
in the tropics. 

According to our hypothesis, we found that the weight of 
the brain, thyroid gland, adrenal glands, sympathetic system, 
and blood volume was greater in animals which depended for 
survival solely upon muscular energy as compared with the 
weight of the brain, thyroid gland, adrenal glands, sympa- 
thetic system, and blood volume in animals protected by cara- 
pace, by poison, sting, barbs, odor, or concealment. In the great 
apes, unlike adult man, we found the adrenal glands strikingly 
larger than the thyroid gland. 


THE ENERGY-RELEASING ORGANS OF THE HorSE 


Among line-bred animals such as zebra, antelope, and deer, 
we saw no mutations, only perfection. Because the horse 
family presents a fair test of the validity of the energy con- 
ception in our thesis, we turned at long last to a study of the 
pattern of the energy-controlling organs of the various types 
of horses. To that end, Dr. Quiring and I studied 154 horses. 
Among these were burros, mules, work horses, western horses, 
hunters, saddle horses, polo ponies, Shetland ponies, zebras, 
Arabian stallions, Kentucky thoroughbreds, newborn foals, 
and fetuses. 

For our purpose, we tested these data to see whether there 
was an energy formula for horses bred for carrying a pack; 
another for horses bred for slow power, such as the work 
horse; another for more mobile energy, such as the saddle 
horse or hunter; another for long endurance and gentle dis- 
position, such as the Arabian, and another for speed or ex- 
plosive energy, such as the thoroughbred. We also contrasted 
the energy systems of these various types of horses with the 
wild zebra of the hot tropics and the Shetland pony of the cold 
north, to see what might be the influence of climate upon their 
energy mechanisms. 

With the rise of man came the rise of the horse until finally 
the desert-bred stallions were transported to the British Isles, 
where they were bred with native mares whose brains and 
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thyroid glands and blood volume through the effect of the cold 
and blustering climate would have been advanced in size. The 
Shetland pony is such an example. The factor contributed to 
the thoroughbred horse by the mares of the cold north was a 
larger brain, a larger heart, a larger thyroid gland, and a 
greater volume of blood than was possessed by the desert 
stallion to which these native mares were bred. 

The horse being one of the most hybridized animals, one 
would expect many striking mutations. Such, for example, is 
that of Brown Eyes, a thoroughbred horse of high promise. 
The owners of Brown Eyes believed that if she could be started 
in a race she would be a winner, but owing to her excitability 
she could not be started. The behavior was clarified when we 
compared the weight of the brain, thyroid, and adrenal glands 
of Brown Eyes with those of the famous race horse Equipoise. 


Body Wt.,kg. Brain,gm. Thyroid, gm. Adrenals, gm. 


Brown Eyes.. 546.27 650 26 61 
Equipoise.... 521.52 808 33 47 


The overwhelming variation of the adrenal glands suggests a 
reason for the failure of Brown Eyes as a race horse. Similar 
mutations are seen in the human family. 

In the human family the fetus and the child inherit the 
adrenal-thyroid formula of the ape ancestor. In the highly 
hybridized thoroughbred horse the colt inherits the thyroid- 
adrenal formula of the Arabian ancestor, as seen by the 
following. 

Out of 87 newborn foals and fetuses of thoroughbreds 
which Dr. Quiring and I have examined, in 79 cases the rela- 
tive size of the thyroid and adrenal glands followed the pat- 
tern found in the Arabian horse; namely, the thyroid gland 
was larger than the adrenal glands. In one grade foal and in 
five saddle-bred and in two standard-bred foals a similar thy- 
roid gland dominance was found. It would appear that the 
energy organs in the prenatal state have the pattern of the 
Arabian ancestors of the thoroughbred. Thus mutations in 
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the breeding of the highly hybridized horse present uncer- 
tainties as common as in highly hybridized civilized man. 

We shall now apply the foregoing biological principles to 
man. The equipment by which man rose from the level above 
that of the great ape was through a further development of 
the factors by which the great ape differentiated from the lion, 
the wolf, and the antelope. 

What then is the net result of the subtractions and addi- 
tions of this analysis of man compared with other animals? 
It is that through the evolution of three organs, and three 
organs only, acting in synthesis, there was conferred upon man 
his superior position among all animals. These three organs 
conferred upon man so great a survival value that muscular 
power alone, teeth and claws alone, fur and hair and wool 
alone, sight and hearing and smell alone, the heart and blood 
alone, and the adrenal medulla alone lost their survival value. 
It was this creative trinity—the brain, the thyroid gland, and 
the upright posture—which yielded the manipulative apelike 
hand that had survival value to the great ape ancestor of man 
who came down from the trees. His long legs and arms pro- 
vided a larger surface for regulating his internal temperature, 
thereby permitting the evolution of a larger brain and a larger 
thyroid gland, and, in consequence, a greater intelligence, 
power, and personality. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON HUMAN BRAIN, THYROID 
AND ADRENAL GLAND SIZE, AND ON BLoop VOLUME 


There are two basic biologic principles which have limited 
the evolution of man in the tropics. The first principle is 
Berthelot’s law. According to this law, protoplasm, like the 
nitro explosives, is detonated at a fixed temperature level; 
therefore it is the sensitive nitro group in protoplasm that 
limits the temperature in warm-blooded animals. It would 
follow that the human being who evolved in the tropics with 
its intense external heat would be limited to a smaller brain, 
thyroid gland, and blood volume than the human being 
evolved in the colder temperatures. 
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The second biologic principle that has interfered with the 
evolution of the thinking brain to higher levels in the man in 
the tropics as compared to the man in the temperate zones is 
the principle of struggle and survival. The thinking brain, 
like other organs, owes its size solely to its survival value. In 
the tropics, where food, shelter, and clothing are at the low- 
est requirement for man, the thinking brain has the lowest sur- 
vival value, in contrast to the highest survival value in the 
temperate zones, where there is an abundance of food in the 
summer which the thinking brain of man must cultivate and 
store against the lifeless winter. 

What about man in the arctic? In the arctic, with the 
extreme cold, evolution centered upon production of the warm- 
blooded state by lessening the surface area through an evolu- 
tion of a short thickset body in contrast to the usual tall, lithe, 
fat-free native of Africa. The brain of the Eskimo is rela- 
tively larger than any other human brain. 

Is the Eskimo, therefore, the most intelligent of human be- 
ings? A large brain is required in man in the arctic for the 
same reason that a large brain is required in the warm-blooded 
whale in the arctic, in the warm-blooded walrus, the warm- 
blooded seal, the warm-blooded caribou, and the Shetland 
pony, as a defense through high oxidation to maintain the 
warm-blooded state. On the biologic principle that Dr. Quir- 
ing and | established, that 1 gram of brain is required to exe- 
cute 12,115 calories in twenty-four hours, the Eskimo, despite 
his igloo, despite the furs he wears, is in need of an intense 
fire, that is, a high metabolism burning within his own proto- 
plasm to maintain his body temperature at 98.5° F. 

The large brain of the Eskimo can be accounted for on the 
basis of the higher requirement for the maintenance of the 
warm-blooded state in the cold arctic. What of the thinking 
part of the brain of the Eskimo? The thinking part of the 
brain of the human being cannot be larger than its survival 
value. In the Eskimo the survival value of the thinking brain 
is higher than in the Negro of the tropics, because the Eskimo 
must control fire, clothe himself, build igloos, construct kyaks, 
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and fashion tools by which to hunt and fish under more difficult 
conditions than the Negro in the tropics. The thinking brain 
of the Eskimo therefore would have greater survival value 
than that of the Negro in the tropics. But the survival value 
of the thinking brain of the Eskimo is not as high as the sur- 
vival value of the thinking brain of civilized man in the tem- 
perate zones, where food, clothing, and shelter must be man- 
made in contrast to the natural food in the flesh of the arctic 
and the fruit of the tropics. 

We have now seen that the extremes of cold in the arctic 
and of heat in the tropics have profoundly influenced the evo- 
lution of the brain, the thyroid gland, and the blood volume of 
man. The gift of a large brain and a large thyroid gland to 
man of the temperate zones provided the background of con- 
stant energy at a high level for mastering the conditions of 
survival under contrasting seasons of plenty and of dearth, 
and seasons of warmth and of cold and storm. These extreme 
variables in climate present conditions for the highest survival 
value of the thinking part of the brain as well as of the energy 
part of the brain and also for a sufficiently large thyroid gland 
to maintain a high level of constant oxidation. Has evolution 
created as large a thinking brain, as large a thyroid gland, 
celiac ganglion and plexus, and as large a blood volume as the 
limits of safety will permit? In other words, can civilization 
advance indefinitely ? 

The answer is now appearing in the diseases peculiar to 
civilized man. The brain-thyroid axis is destroying many of 
our most brilliant men and women through a pathologic physi- 
ology of oxidation called exophthalmic goiter—death being 
due to what is called heat stroke—and also through neurocir- 
culatory asthenia, or ‘‘soldier’s heart.” As for the great driv- 
ing brain, its limit is indicated by the existence of 606,000 beds 
for mental and nervous diseases in the United States. The 
axis partner of the brain, which maintains the negative poten- 
tial, the faithful heart, is reaching its ceiling of possibilities as 
shown by the fact that, in 1938, fifty cents out of every dollar 
paid in death claims by the insurance companies of the United 
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States and Canada was for deaths from diseases due to over- 
work of the heart and the vascular system, such as hyperten- 
sion, coronary disease, and the cardiorenal syndrome. The 
ceiling limiting the further advance of civilized man’s pos- 
sibilities is also seen in the increasing incidence of peptic ulcer, 
indigestion, Raynaud’s disease, neurasthenia, and psychoses. 
We can see now why these diseases are peculiar to civilized 
man and why neither the native of the tropics nor the native 
of the arctic can acquire our civilization or, as a corollary, the 
diseases peculiar to civilized man. Modern civilized man and 
the diseases of civilized man could have developed only in the 
temperate zone. 


CHANGING SIZE RELATIONSHIPS OF THYROID AND ADRENAL 
GLANDS FROM FETAL TO ADULT LIFE 


Did man arise from an independent, thyroidized ancestor, 
or from the adrenalized ape? In accordance with Haeckel’s 
law that ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny, during fetal life 
animals recapitulate their ancestral past. The formula of the 
thyroid-adrenal relation during human fetal life, infancy, and 
childhood is the opposite of the formula in adult human life. 
The formula of the thyroid-adrenal relation during human 
fetal life, infancy, and childhood follows the adrenal-thyroid 
pattern of the ape. In the human being, after birth, the 
adrenal-thyroid relation changes, with the thyroid gland show- 
ing a relative increase, until at about the twelfth year the 
adrenal and thyroid weights are similar. Following this 
period the thyroid gland continues to become relatively larger 
until about the twenty-first year, when the human pattern is 
established and the thyroid gland is about two and a half times 
as large as the adrenal glands. This suggests the evolution of 
the adrenalized ape to the thyroidized man and also interprets 
the adrenal influence in the behavior of infancy, childhood, 
and adolescence. 

Although the following fact may not greatly reinforce the 
significance of this observation on the fetal life of man, it 
does present an analogy. As before stated, the thoroughbred 
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horse is the result of a cross between the Arabian stallion and 
the English mare. In the Arabian stallion the thyroid gland 
is larger than the adrenal glands. In the thoroughbred horse 
the adrenal glands are larger than the thyroid gland. In the 
fetus of the thoroughbred, however, the thyroid gland is 
larger than the adrenal glands, as we have found in an ex- 
amination of 37 thoroughbred fetuses and 33 newborn foals. 
Thus the fetus of the thoroughbred betrays its thyroidized 
ancestor, the Arabian stallion, as we may venture to assume 
the fetus of man betrays its adrenalized ancestor, the ape. 
The long period of adolescence of civilized man and the long 
period of training and education that he requires are corre- 
lated with the relative size of the brain and the thyroid and 


adrenal glands of civilized man compared with native man 
and the ape. 


INFLUENCE OF MAN’s ANCESTRAL PAST UPON His BEHAVIOR 
IN INFANCY, CHILDHOOD, AND ADULT LIFE 


As we have pointed out, the adrenalization of the child and 
adolescent accounts for a behavior opposite to that of adult 
life, just as the adrenal-thyroid relation is unlike that of adult 
life but is rather the relation of wild life. The gradually 
changing pattern of the behavior characteristics through in- 
fancy, childhood, and adolescence up to maturity conforms to 
the steady rise in this same period of the thyroid gland, which 
as we have mentioned, at ten to twelve years of age balances 
the size of the adrenal glands and in adolescence continues to 
rise in dominance over the adrenal glands, until in adult life 
the thyroid gland is two and a half times the size of the 
adrenal glands. It would seem, therefore, that from infancy 
to maturity, human behavior is the product of the gradual evo- 
lution of the thyroid-adrenal relation, that is, from the pat- 
tern of the wild animal to the pattern of civilized man. 


THE PROTOPLASMIC BRIDGE 


It is only in infancy, childhood, and adolescence that we can 
see clearly what came over the protoplasmic bridge. Over the 
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protoplasmic bridge there came to the female the care of the 
baby, as seen in the play of little girls with their dolls. Over 
the protoplasmic bridge there came to the male the struggle of 
tribal man with his fellow man, as expressed in boys in fight- 
ing with each other and playing at fighting in competitive 
games. Over the protoplasmic bridge there came attractions 
and repulsions, killing, stealing, and deceiving, all of which in 
ancestral life had survival value. Over the protoplasmic 
bridge there also came the once life-saving necessity for an- 
cestral hunting, trapping, and snaring of animals, alone or 
with the tamed puppy of the wolf, the dog. Over the proto- 
plasmic bridge there came the loyalties, cooperation, and 
sympathies, all of which had survival value in the family and 
the tribe. Throughout the vicissitudes of man, all that came 
over the protoplasmic bridge from the apelike ancestors to the 
present day would seem to have had survival value at some 
stage in man’s evolution. 


De Vries’ LAw or MutTATION As APPLIED TO 
CIVILIZED MAN 


In the case of civilized man, mutation is seen in the ever- 
rising incidence of pathologic behavior as well as in the energy 
diseases peculiar to civilized man. Let us now analyze the 
mutation of the adrenal glands in a certain thoroughbred 
horse and the mutation of the adrenal glands in a certain 
human being. 

In the thoroughbred horse the adrenal glands were so ab- 
normally large and the supply of the powerful adrenalin, 
which an animal must possess to have outburst energy, so 
great, that in spite of all that breeding and training and care 
could give, this thoroughbred horse was unable to be con- 
trolled sufficiently to be started in a race. 

In a gangster, twenty-five years of age, convicted of murder, 
the adrenal glands were twice the size of the adrenal glands 
of normal man. The history of this man showed that the 
home, the school, the church, the law, the customs of civiliza- 
tion were as powerless to make this abnormal man conform to 
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the conditions of civilized life as were the breeding, the care, 
and the training of the thoroughbred, whose excitable tem- 
perament prevented it from being started in a race. 

The pathologic behavior in both the thoroughbred horse 
and the gangster would seem to be due to a mutation in the 
size of the adrenal glands. We have other examples of muta- 
tion in the horse; we have no other examples of mutation in 
the gangster. Standing alone, therefore, it offers not a proof 
but only a suggestion. 

In our long research into the mechanism of intelligence, 
power, and personality in wild and domestic animals, Dr. 
Quiring and I have found a brain-thyroid-adrenal-sympathetic 
energy formula for warm-blooded animals in contrast to cold- 
blooded animals. We have found an energy formula for ani- 
mals which depend upon the protection of carapace, barbs, 
stings, poison, and concealment in contrast to animals which 
depend upon energy alone for survival. Among the warm- 
blooded animals we have found an energy formula for man 
and animals in the tropics and for man and animals in the 
arctic, indicating the energy adaptation to climate. Among 
the warm-blooded animals in the tropics, the temperate zone, 
and the arctic we have found an energy formula for the re- 
quirements of animals which depend for their survival upon 
outburst energy; we have found an energy formula for ani- 
mals which depend upon the long run of destiny, whether in 
pursuit or escape; we have found an energy formula for the 
various types of horses; and we have compared the energy 
formula of native man and civilized man with the energy for- 
mula of wild and domestic animals. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, we recognize that we have not given final proof 
of any one of the applications of the several biologic laws that 
we have evoked in our attempt to define the mechanism of 
civilized man. Even the principle of evolution cannot be 
proved, though it is accepted. Nevertheless, Darwin’s prin- 
ciple of struggle and survival, Haeckel’s principle of ontogeny 
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and phylogeny, De Vries’ principle of mutation, Berthelot’s 
law, which we have applied to explain the limitations of tem- 
perature and heat stroke among warm-blooded animals, van’t 
Hoff’s law, which we have evoked to interpret the biologic 
advantage of the warm-blooded state, and Dr. Quiring’s and 
my brain-metabolism law that enabled us to open the way to 
ascertain the weight of the thinking brain—all these harmo- 
nized the data that we collected in our study of wild and do- 
mestic animals. 

From the foregoing we would tentatively offer a neuro- 
endocrine formula for civilized man. Civilized man possesses 
no organ not possessed by native man or wild and domestic 
animals. Civilized man, when evaluated by the power for- 
mula, possesses a larger thinking brain and thyroid gland 
than any other animal in the world, coupled with an upright 
posture, a manipulative hand, and smaller adrenal glands than 
are seen in domestic and in wild animals. This makes of man 
a thinking, walking animal instead of an emotional, rushing 
animal. 

If civilized man could recognize that his dominance has 
been gained through the evolution of the brain-thyroid for- 
mula, which superseded the brain-adrenal formula of the wild 
man, he might, through training and education, lessen the 
exercise of the emotions by continually raising the exercise of 
reason, and thus control the wild man that lives within him. 





The Growth and Decline of 


Intelligence 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


body in 1938, having chosen, as a harmless topic, ““The 

IQ: Its Ups and Downs.” Although at lowa we had 
grown familiar with data published in technical journals five 
years previously, the subject proved inflammable. From the 
printed record of the Eighth Educational Conference, I should 
judge that last year you were all taken on something of a 
witch hunt. This is always exciting; if you thoroughly en- 
joyed yourselves, I cannot complain. Progressive educators 
are writing books indicating that emotion has a true and per- 
manent place in the educative process. In this sense, at least, 
controversy makes an educational contribution. 

And now I hope that you will relax. In this second appear- 
ance, as in the first, I have no intentions of saying anything 
about anybody. Having followed, for two years, the devious 
course of many a colored yarn, I shall not undertake to supply 
the woof to anybody’s warp. 

We all know that a few persons have tried to cast a shadow 
of doubt over the Iowa IQ findings, culminating, in some 
quarters, in the hope that we shall feel compelled to reverse 
our main conclusions. While that is a possible outcome for 
any long-time project, I can say that now in 1940, having re- 
viewed the materials on intelligence available at Iowa and 
elsewhere and having checked all statistical procedures, we 
can only reafirm what we have said from the beginning: the 
child is plastic; he grows; he changes, and some of these 
changes are not derived from hereditary forces, although 
always consistent with them, but are directly related to en- 
vironmental impingements. 

For those who are baffled by detailed strictures upon de- 
tailed research data and by the type of secondary and tertiary 


T MAY be recalled that I appeared before this distinguished 
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criticism coming out (namely, that X said that Y said some- 
thing or other, all without recourse to the original studies), 
I should like to quote an old axiom. In the days of simple liv- 
ing and straightforward speech, it ran this way: ‘‘Where 
there’s smoke, there’s fire.” In 1940, I submit what is per- 
haps its first revision: ““Where there’s smoke, there’s a smoke 
screen.” 


II 





So far as the old issues and problems are concerned, the 
Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education,’ together with the published addresses and dis- 
cussions from the St. Louis meeting,? are probably adequate. 
Aside from brief discussions in the Yearbook and in the Ad- 
dresses, my own point of view is given in a paper entitled 
“Intellectual Development of the Child: An Answer to the 
Critics of the lowa Studies.’ This was published in School and 
Society for April 27, 1940.* I mention it here simply to 
reduce repetition. If any person in this group has found the 
exposition unsatisfying, I should be most happy to attempt 
further clarification. It was shown, contrary to the state- 
ments of critics, that all universities reporting data on the 
effect of preschool attendance reported gains in IQ, such gains 
running from statistical insignificance to substantial amounts. 
The only reason for ruling out gains was that some small 
groups did not gain more “than nonattending equally bright 





1 Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture, Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, IIl.: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1940), Part I, Comparative and Critical Exposition; Part II, Original 
Studies and Experiments. 

® Addresses and Discussions Presenting the Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education—Intelligence: Its Nature and 
Nurture (Salem, Mass.: Newcomb and Gauss, 1940). 

* George D. Stoddard, “Intellectual Development of the Child: An Answer 
to the Critics of the Iowa Studies,” School and Society, LI (April 27, 1940), 
529-36. 
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children of families socially selected.” * For large samplings 
the 1Q gain was not only substantial, but associated with pre- 
school attendance. 

Similarly, the Yearbook data on IQ inconstancy were briefly 
reviewed in this paper. The old dictum had been reprinted, 
I know not how many times, from the 1928 Yearbook of 


the N.S.S.E.: 















The maximal contribution of the best home environment to intelli- 
gence is apparently about 20 IQ points, or less, and almost surely lies 
between 10 and 30 points. Conversely, the least cultured, least stimu- 
lating kind of American home environment may depress the IQ as much 
as 20 1Q points. But situations as extreme as either of these probably 
occur only once or twice in a thousand times in American communities.® 
























But, for a large sampling in New York private elementary 
schools, a change of IQ of 20 or more points was found to 
occur in 16 per cent of the cases. Also the work of Wellman 
on the IQ gains of preschool children, and of Skeels on the 
favorable growth of children placed early in good foster 
homes, was corroborated. 

Finally, you may recall that this paper revealed no essential 
difference between the items appearing at ages two, three, or 
four in the Stanford Revision and those available for later 
childhood and adulthood. If anything, mental tests for the 
preschool child seem more appropriate than those offered to 
full-grown adults. 

At this point in the discussion it may be helpful to propose 
four questions as follows: 

What are the major points of disagreement in the nature- 
nurture controversy? 

What is the direction of recent research materials? 


* Ibid. 
*Barbara Stoddard Burks in Nature and Nurture, Their Influence upon 
Intelligence (Part 1), Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education (Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1928), 
Pp. 309 (pp. 219-316). 
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What are the ongoing issues toward which new research 
should be directed? 


What is meant by intelligence? 
III 


What are the major points of disagreement in the nature- 
nurture controversy? 

If you are going to have a controversy, you must disagree 
with somebody. You must have, in short, some kind of a 
revolution. Since I cannot presume to speak for all disagree- 
ing persons, | shall undertake only to give a simple resumé 
of what was called, in the Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, the Iowa- 
Binet theory of intelligence. As I indicated two years ago, 
the theory stems explicity from Binet; we should do him 
less than justice to claim for lowa the right of discovery. 
This view I shall present in a chain-like series of statements, 
and not as a grand structure. The latter I shall leave to your 
own ingenuity, since there is little point in structuralizing un- 
less you are willing to accept the validity of the separate com- 
ponents. The pattern derives from these statements, every 
one of which, in my judgment, has received substantial tech- 
nical support: 

1. Individual intelligence tests (Binet in type), while 
demonstrably imperfect and somewhat irrational, measure 
significant differences in a person’s intelligence between the 
ages of two and fifteen years and are not without meaning 
somewhat below and above this chronological range. 

2. Since the contents of tests are culturally determined, 
with a large verbal component in which simple vocabulary is 
paramount, it follows that mental age differences will be re- 
lated to cultural differences. 

3. The tests are unable to measure, except by inference, 
any organic patterns or changes in patterns; they start in cul- 
tural behavior, and they end there. 

4. Since we live in and by a culture, this social aspect of 
mental testing does not reduce its importance. For example, 
the child who is feeble-minded as judged by his difficulties in 
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learning is feeble-minded whether or not our present-day 
physiology can discover concomitant organic defect. In other 
cases, organic clews will lead to a prediction of functional 
limitations. 

5. All persons and all schools of thought have postulated 
some shift in IQ’s in relation to environmental factors; the 
Iowa-Binet theory, however, gives greater weight to such im- 
pacts. Intelligence is regarded as complex, its measurement 
changing somewhat with the times. In our culture, spoken and 
written vocabularies are important. In some cultures, the 
direct solution of problems by incipient motor acts or in the 
organizations of skills might distinguish the able from the less 
able. Were we to introduce into intelligence testing three 
concepts that are much needed, we should establish a new 
distribution of talent. These three factors are (a) origi- 
nality, (b) a concentration of energy toward the solution of 
complicated mental tasks, and (c) a resistance to intrusive 
emotional blockings. 

6. The lowa-Binet theory, neither by postulate nor research 
result, has ever ruled out hereditary factors. There are 
genetic determiners in the physical structure of man, even 
though they are obscured by heterogeneity in mating. The 
theory, however, distrusts analogies to heredity in lower 
organisms, especially when expressed in nonbehavioral terms. 

To me all this seems so sweetly reasonable that, like the 
Englishman, I am inclined to yawn in the middle of my own 
speech. Yet some persons say that even when we are right, 
we have not proved our case, but only disproved its con- 
tradiction. As research experts that is something that each 
one of you may examine in detail, asking yourself what has 
become of these long-accepted concepts: a rigidity of the IQ 
in the face of environmental pressures; acceptability of plant 
and lower organism genetics for human lineage; the direct- 
ness of hereditary influences on intelligence; an acceptance of 
definitions and measures of intelligence as final; and the belief 
that most of our social problems stem from a differential 
fecundity as between the “higher” and “lower” classes. 
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What is the direction of recent research materials? 

To theorize before experts in research, without offering 
some detailed data, is a form of lese majesty; statisticians like 
raisins in their cake. 

I implied earlier that follow-up studies have strengthened 
our original conclusions concerning the development of foster, 
orphanage, and nursery school children. This is true, and I 
shall now cite some materials by way of illustration. Critics 
had contended that the Skeels-Skodak data on the 1Q’s of 
foster children were irrelevant because of the tender age of 
the subjects. It will be recalled that they were first measured 
at the age of two years, at which time the average IQ was 
116. At four years and four months of age, the average IQ, 
based on the whole group, was 112. During the past summer 
(1940) these children have been remeasured. The mean 
chronological age is nearly eight years, with a range from five 
to twelve years. The range of IQ is from 80 to 156, and the 
mean IQ (also the median) is 113. 

In short, these children are holding to an average mental 
level that entitles them to a superior rating. Similarly, for 
other aspects of this study. Previously the true fathers had 
not been tested, but we now have a sampling of 15 cases, with 
an average IQ of 85. A follow-up study, by a Carnegie fel- 
low, of the social and cultural conditions of both true parents 
is consistent with our previous picture of dullness and poverty. 
As indicated in the Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, every child in the 
original sampling has been accounted for. We can only 
repeat what we have maintained from the beginning: dull 
parentage need not make a dull child. 

Some of these findings have recently been confirmed by 
Speer ® in Illinois. He has shown, for example, that chil- 
dren of feeble-minded mothers (median IQ 49), when taken 
from their mothers for placement at various ages, show the 
following averages: 


* George S. Speer, “The Intelligence of Foster Children,” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVII (1940), 49-55. 
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Children of Feeble-minded Mothers 


Age at Median 
Placement Number IQ 


O— 2 12 100.5 
3— 5 19 83.7 
6— 8 12 74.6 
9—11 9 71.5 
12—15 16 53.1 


From these and other data Speer concludes: 


We have found a direct, negative relation between the length of time 
a child spends in an economically underprivileged home and the Binet 
IQ. When the home is particularly deficient, as in the case where the 
mother is mentally deficient, this relationship is even more marked.’ 

The foster homes in which these children have been placed are 
definitely superior to their own homes and, in general, are average or 
superior homes in the community. . . . The children are given regular 
medical and dental attention by the agency, are well fed, clothed, and 
housed, and attend school regularly. If intelligence can be developed 
or improved by stimulating environmental situations, as Wellman sug- 
gests, we believe that it should occur in this situation, after placement 
in this superior environment. And, as measured by the Binet IQ, it 
does.*® 


Other aspects of lowa studies have been followed up, in 
some cases utilizing newer test materials, together with analy- 
tical methods based on small samplings. For example, Henry ° 
has shown that the 1937 Stanford Revision gives results on 
the preschool children that are consistent with those on the 
1916 revision. The new revision gives about the same average 
IQ, but there is again an upward turn in average IQ from fall 
to spring (that is, during the period of preschool attendance), 
and no change over the summer. 

Pegram reanalyzed the Binet IQ changes of the Davenport 
orphanage children previously reported. Two analyses of 


*Jitd., Ds. Sh 

8 Tbid., p. 51-52. 

*Janet Henry, “A Comparison of Intelligence Test Scores as Measured 
by the Old and New Stanford-Binet Scales.” Master’s thesis, University of 
Iowa, August 1940. 
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covariance were carried through, leading to these conclusions: 


The control children who had been in residence 400 to 599 days and 
the preschool group of comparable residence were 4.9 IQ points apart 
in adjusted final mean in favor of the preschool children, and the con- 
trol children who had been in residence over 600 days were 18.6 points 
lower than the preschool group with longest residence. 


The results which were obtained in the reanalysis were in general 
trend similar to those obtained in the original study. In some com- 
parisons the gains of the preschool group and the losses of the control 
group were larger when re-evaluated in terms of individuals.’° 


In a study based on matched control and experimental 
groups, Dawe ™ has shown that training in the understand- 
ing of words and concepts over a period of 92 days resulted 
in an IQ gain of 14.2 points, while the control group was los- 
ing 2 points (as measured by Form L of the Stanford Re- 
vision). The final mean for the experimental group was 
94.8, and for the control group, 79.5. Of special educational 
interest is the nature of the training undertaken. It gave 
culturally impoverished orphanage children special attention, 
involving words and concepts, a discussion of pictures and 
stories, and participation in excursions outside the institution. 
Even so, the saturation of the experimental group with this 
type of experience was far below that found in any accepted 
progressive school offering activity programs. 

A study by Messenger** probably achieved a better con- 
trol over variables than has previously been reported in studies 
of the effects of nursery school attendance upon IQ. Over a 
two-year period, matched groups of children were studied in 


Edna Lee Pegram, “A Study of Environmental Stimulation Re-evaluated in 
Terms of Changes Made by Individuals.” 
Iowa, August 1940, p. 29. 

“™ Helen Cleveland Dawe, “A Study of the Effect of an Educational Program 
upon Language Development and Related Mental Functions in Young 
Children.” Doctoral dissertation, University of Iowa, August 1940. 

“Virginia M. Messenger, “A Longitudinal Comparative Study of Nursery 
School and Non-Nursery School Children.” Doctoral dissertation, University 
of Iowa, August 1940. 


Master’s thesis, University of 
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Iowa City and in Stillwater, Oklahoma. Their homes were 
distinguished by high socio-economic status. At the begin- 
ning, the average IQ of the lowa City preschool children 
was 119.8 and of the nonpreschool children 116.3; for the 
Stillwater preschool children, the mean IQ was 122.4 and the 
nonpreschool group 117.8. In the final measures the mean 
for the lowa City preschool group, based on 20 cases, was 
130.5, and for the control group, based on 22 cases, 115. 
This difference is significant at the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence. Similarly, in Stillwater the final preschool mean, based 
on 16 cases, was 130 for the preschool children and 121 for 
the control group (17 cases), again a difference significant at 
the 1 per cent level of confidence. Of course this is a small 
sampling, but it is treated intensively and the findings are 
consistent with the massive materials previously available at 
the University of Iowa. 

What are the ongoing issues toward which new research 
should be directed? 

Everybody knows that children do not inevitably gain or 
lose in either an enriching or impoverishing situation. Nor 
do the changes discovered show much correlation with the 
gross time elapsed. At lowa, and presumably elsewhere, 
analyses are being made of the dynamics of environment to 
discover, if we can, the essence of a favorable or unfavorable 
impact. One may postulate that time is important only if 
things happen during a given interval. For example, during 
six months of a year the child may experience favorable grow- 
ing facilities; perhaps he is stimulated by novel social situa- 
tions. In the next half of the year, or interspersed among the 
favorable stimulations at any time, there may be frustrating 
or impoverishing forces acting in the other direction. Who 
would measure progress, let us say, in golf, piano playing, 
or mathematics by the number of months elapsed, irrespective 
of the intensity and quality of experience? The dynamic 
milieu of the child rarely supplies constant nourishment or 
malnourishment, but is a complex interplay of unsystematic 
forces. A detailed knowledge of such forces is needed; gross 
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correlations based on the clock or the calendar can never 
mean much. 

As the materials accumulate in the Skeels-Skodak study of 
foster children, we shall discover, for a large sampling, how 
much may be expected of children originating from the lowest 
social categories. Thus far there has been only a slight ad- 
vantage for children of supposedly higher family stock, and 
this advantage is doubtful in view of the selection (as be- 
tween true and foster parental ratings) in the early portion 
of the Skeels data. At present this selection is ruled out, and 
as these new cases are added to the old, its effect in the com- 
plete sampling will be negligible. So far as we know, this will 
be the only large sampling available of illegitimate children 
adopted into good foster homes without a selective bias. 

There must also be a period of waiting—waiting for the 
improvement of test materials, for the children in large 
samplings to grow up, for the data of other researchers and 
institutions to be analyzed, and for the further application of 
refined techniques to those situations involving small samples. 

As some of you have noted, the biological workers, like the 
sociological, have found no basis for alarm or upset; rather, 
I suppose, a corroboration of many things already apparent 
to them in their special fields. It is biology as retailed by the 
psychologist, the educationist, and the eugenist that has be- 
come questionable. 

Obviously there should be a reduction in emotional ten- 
sions; they were never helpful. As in most controversies, few 
persons read the originals, but many the comments thereon, 
especially if derogatory. This is less exacting and more ex- 
citing, but in a world satiated with confusion, propaganda, 
and downright hatred, what was once a common pastime may 
become a danger. 

We feel that the Iowa studies have a bearing upon certain 
crucial problems in the development and education of chil- 
dren. We are finding, for example, a distribution of talent 
not closely related to imputed abilities drawn from parental 
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data. We want each child and each young person to have a 
chance, unmarred by outworn doctrines. We know that talent 
will be found not only in expected, but in unexpected places. 

Above all, our studies show that the sum total of available 
talent, regardless of the distribution of individuals, will be 
higher in a better society. It therefore becomes a matter of 
social wisdom to enrich our homes, our schools, and our com- 
munity life. 

What is meant by intelligence? 

In answering this question, permit me to quote from a paper 
in process of publication. 


It is to be noted that in no sense does the validity of an IQ depend 
upon its fixity. Only if a child maintains his relative status should the 
IQ remain constant; to find it otherwise would be a mark of insensi- 
tivity and hence invalidity in the test... . 

What is the nature of mental ability, of intelligence, as revealed by 
measurement? Unfortunately no answer can be given that will satisfy 
persons interested in child and adult development, for the subtests are 
not revealing. On the other hand, if you want to measure memory, 
reading comprehension, reasoning ability, vocabulary, and general infor- 
mation, good procedures are available. Almost any combination of 
reliable measurements of these functions, accompanied by clinical obser- 
vations, will give fair predictions of academic success, and of general 
ability to solve problems. 

It has become painfully clear that without the aid of the clinic, the 
use of [Q’s by teachers, parents, physicians, or judges leads to unhappy 
results. The same conditions that lead to poor school work may yield 
low IQ’s; in fact, there is thus far no higher validity for mental testing 
than its tendency to parallel school achievement. Under cultural con- 
ditions that make school work dominant from ages six to eighteen, and 
highly important at younger and older ages, this is to be expected. For 
the child, the safe, prudent, approved life involves, above all, a steady 
familiarity with the three R’s and their up-to-date companions. 

In brief, the meaning of intelligence, as it emerges from all child 
testing Binet in type, is scholastic aptitude. 

To say this is not to deny the existence of a tremendous span of 
intelligence from idiocy to genius. There are persons so organically 
defective that one could not think of a free competition in which they 
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could succeed; and others so strong as to prosper under many, but not 
all, social conditions. But our present tests are poorly adapted for 
exploring intelligence over this great range.'* 


Thus are the lines of further attack upon the great question 
of human intelligence sketched out: better tests, better sam- 
plings, and better techniques, all in combination with fair- 
mindedness toward new concepts in biology, psychology, and 
social welfare. 


* George D. Stoddard, “On the Meaning of Intelligence,” accepted for 
publication in Psychological Review. 





The Private School and College 
—Their Necessity 


By DIXON RYAN FOX 


uT oF life men read ideas. To describe ideas men 
invent words. But words are unruly servants, and 
instead of standing at their duty, within the bound- 
aries of the ideas whose integrity they are supposed to guard, 
they run abroad and annex other ideas. When man summons 
the word he supposes to be in one jurisdiction he finds it in 
another and is thereby confused. By these deceptions, if 
we continue this playful figure, words master men and lead 
them into opinions, and then actions, that ideas would not 
validate. Some lordly words have achieved a magnificant 
dominion. One of these is “evolution.”” For about three 
quarters of a century it has won increasing respect, and well 
deserved it so long as it stayed within the confines of its own 
idea. But it has spread its sway so far that its own idea is 
dificult to define To many it seems to cover any inexorable 
and illimitable tendency, usurping thus the old domains of 
“fate” and “destiny.” 

We speak of the evolution of the public school. What 
we really mean is the growth of that variety of schooling 
supported, through compulsion, directly by the taxpayers and 
indirectly by all or nearly all others. To a great many people 
it seems to mean that this kind of school is predestined to 
win a contest by the complete destruction of the other kinds. 
This, however, is not the way that blind nature works her 
evolution. If by one cause or another the chimpanzee breaks 
off the monkey stem, it does not mean that monkeys are then 
crowded out of existence. Monkeys still survive and will 
survive, if they fit their environment At one stage of history 
in most eastern states all formal and organized education 
went forward in proprietary or subscription schools. To 
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serve needs that these schools were not serving, and to 
protect itself against the social perils presented by the igno- 
rant who could or would not make use of private schools, 
the state set up its system of free, compulsory, tax-supported 
education. 

Since the public school has constantly grown in numbers 
and support, it is hailed by many thoughtless people as the 
‘‘American system,” soon, it is hoped, to be the exclusive 
system throughout the country. Actually, this would be the 
Russian system. Only in Russia, for any considerable length 
of time, has attendance upon the public school, secular and 
operated under one program, been compulsory for all youth. 
In some places, like Quebec, Newfoundland, and Germany, 
public money finances schools of varying religious character. 
England, always a land of compromise, supports its board 
schools by taxation but makes grants to sectarian schools, 
embracing all in a general system of control. It has no 
state universities, but makes grants to all universities. The 
American system is that of toleration. In more than forty 
states the constitution prohibits the appropriation of tax 
money in support of private or sectarian schools. So long 
as they meet certain minimum requirements, however, as to 
the competence of their teachers, the days of instruction, the 
character of their buildings, and so on, their public usefulness 
is recognized and regular attendance exempts their pupils 
from the application of the general truancy law. If they are 
incorporated on a nonprofit basis they are usually exempted 
from taxation, on all levels from kindergarten to university. 
The recent constitutional provision in New York permitting 
the appropriation of public money to transport children to 
parochial schools is a step toward the English system. In 
Oregon there was an attempt to introduce what may be called 
the Russian system of compulsory attendance of all children 
upon the state schools 

In this case, so vitally important in the constitutional and 
educational history of the United States, there was no ques- 
tion as to the popular will. The law of 1922 was passed 
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by an impressive vote on a popular referendum, the result 
being reached, at least in part, by the promotion of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the Federated Patriotic Societies. These 
argued that “free compulsory education of children in the 
public primary schools is the only sure foundation for the 
perpetuation and preservation of free institutions.” It was, 
of course, aimed against the educational activities of the 
Roman Catholic Church, as was a similar measure proposed, 
without final success, about the same time in Michigan. But 
it was fortunate that the Oregon statute was challenged not 
only by the Sisters of the Society of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary, but also by the Hill Military Academy; their 
briefs were supported by those from three Protestant bodies 
which maintained schools. The counsel of the schools were 
right in pointing out that the law, if sustained, would be a 
precedent for a similar abolition of private secondary schools, 
and of privately controlled colleges and universities in states 
which maintained, or desired to maintain, adequate public 
facilities for higher education. Most such institutions, on 
grounds of immediate probabilities, were not worried; but 
on long-range considerations of principle they had cause for 
worry. 

The case came into federal jurisdiction because of claims 
made under the Fourteenth Amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution, involving liberty and property. On final appeal, 
the United States Supreme Court declared that the Oregon 
statute virtually confiscated property which, being employed 
for a socially useful purpose, was not properly subject to 
police power; it therefore contravened the amendment. 
Among the liberties of the citizen, the court included the 
right of parents to choose schools where their children would 
receive appropriate mental and religious training. In his 
general comment, Mr. Justice McReynolds, reading the 
opinion for the court, observed: 


The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments in 
this Union repose excludes any general power of the state to standard- 
ize its children by forcing them to accept instruction from public teach- 
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ers only. The child is not the mere creature of the state; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have the right coupled with the 


high duty, to recognize and prepare him for additional obligations. 


A case decided by the same high tribunal about the same 
time, Meyer versus Nebraska, established that a state could 
not direct unreasonably the course of study in private schools. 
In this instance, it will be remembered, the state prohibited 
the teaching of any foreign language to children in any ele- 
mentary school—or, apparently, anywhere else. The court, 
resisting prevalent anti-German sentiment, annulled the stat- 
ute, and with it fell similar provisions in Ohio and Iowa. 

The American principle of toleration now seems well pro- 
tected by law, so far as private schools and colleges are 
concerned. That is, they are protected against direct annihila- 
tion. Indeed, from the beginning of the American settle- 
ments, it has been a governing principle that the state should 
encourage private educational establishments not maintained 
for profit, by exempting them from taxation. At the present 
time, however, this ground of exemption is not as solid as 
it was. The favor of exemption—it is undeniably a favor 
and not a right—has been used by legislatures to control the 
choice of students in privately supported institutions. The 
new constitution of the state of New York, for example, 
forbids any tax-exempt school or college to deny entrance to 
any applicant on grounds of race, color, or creed. While it 
was by no means the purpose of this provision, nevertheless 
it would make it impossible—without loss of tax exemption 
—for a school philanthropically established for the education 
of Negroes to place any barrier upon the admission of white 
students, even though they came to constitute 60, 80, or 100 
per cent. Let us suppose a college founded by Jews for the 
education of Jews. Let us suppose, too, that students pre- 
paring for the Christian ministry discovered that in that 
college they could get better instruction in Hebrew, Old 
Testament exegesis, ancient philosophy, and other subjects, 
and that they entered that college in such numbers as to 
threaten the whole purpose of the institution. Under our 
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state constitution, the college must accept this situation or 
forfeit its tax exemption. 

If a privately endowed college decided that it would take 
only a set proportion of the sons of Methodist farmers, it 
could not do so without being forced to give up an historic 
financial privilege. If an institution has in its charter a 
stipulation that it should maintain a Christian tone, it can 
do so, in the last extremity, only by a like penalty. If the 
authorities of an endowed school or college are exceedingly 
anxious that no sentiment of anti-Semitism develop in their 
institution and have wisely and fairly calculated the propor- 
tions of Gentiles and Jews that stay within the limits of 
safety, so far as that danger is concerned, they are unable 
to follow their policy. It is perfectly possible that, in their 
desire to provide conditions where Jews and Gentiles have 
the experience of getting along together in mutual under- 
standing, they may wish to deny early Gentile applications 
in a given year so as to be sure that there will be room for 
a sufficient number of Jews. Even this is legally impossible. 
The right of planning its personnel has been taken away 
from the privately maintained educational institutions in the 
state of New York. The constitutional provision was 
adopted for the purpose of defeating racial and religious 
intolerance that was supposed to exist in some private insti- 
tutions, but the remedy may be the wrong one. It was 
intended to protect the liberty of the individual, and it ac- 
tually abolishes the liberty of the institution. ‘The courts 
have found in the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States a guaranty of the property of cor- 
porations against arbitrary invasion by the state. Whether 
they would find there a like guaranty of the corporation’s 
liberty is as yet an unsettled question. 

When the legislature of the same state a few years ago 
passed an innocent-looking law prohibiting any tax-exempt 
institution from employing a teacher who had not signed an 
oath of allegiance to the federal and state constitutions, it 
entered upon a dangerous path which may lead to far greater 
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invasions of liberty. If a state can dictate what is said in the 
classroom of a privately maintained school or college, it can 
dictate what is said from a pulpit, on an editorial page, in 
an assembly, or on the street. 

In this day when government costs mount high and prop- 
erty values sag, especially in the case of real estate, the 
taxgatherer seeks diligently for new resources.- In many a 
local jurisdiction the handsome halls and spreading lawns of 
an educational establishment, however ancient and however 
much respected, present a strong temptation. Especially 
is this true where these grounds and buildings have, within 
the memory of living men, replaced individual private prop- 
erties which yielded income on the assessment rolls. In not 
a few colleges and schools the loss of tax exemption would 
cut deep into endowment income, thereby reducing the insti- 
tution’s service to society to a degree that would much more 
than counterbalance the community’s gain in taxes. Never- 
theless, the taxgatherer’s gaze is more than wistful; it is 
clouded with menace. To forestall a crippling attack, some 
institutions—for example Harvard and Yale—have thought 
it prudent to make voluntary contributions to the city’s public 
services. Neighboring merchants watch a college with a 
jealous eye, lest it engage in some form of business com- 
petition, indefensible by reason of its tax privilege. The 
president of a woman’s college in New England tells me that 
he cannot permit parents visiting their daughters to eat in the 
college dining room, so sensitive are the local restauranteurs. 
Under the menace of taxation, the executives of secular col- 
leges may be thankful for church irt!uence upon politics, which 
may protect the income of the whole category of private in- 
stitutions, lay as well as ecclesiastical. 

During recent years the privately controlled colleges and 
schools have been put at disadvantage by the enormous gifts 
from the federal treasury to tax-supported institutions in the 
states. In Pennsylvania, for example, some $15,000,000 has 
been spent by Washington on the thirteen new teachers 
colleges and the state college, at a time when the present 
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overproduction of teachers is deplored, when in consequence 
teachers are sadly underpaid, and when the whole matter of 
teacher preparation is undergoing the strictest scrutiny by the 
best educators throughout the country. It would be interest- 
ing to calculate how much the citizens of New York state have 
lost by paying federal income taxes to adorn and amplify 
state universities in other jurisdictions; while, depending, as 
they do almost exclusively, on private colleges for their own 
higher education, they have been able to draw back extremely 
little for themselves. 

The indirect impairment of private colleges and schools 
by the sudden bounty to public institutions is less important 
than the direct impairment that has come from new policies 
of government, with a resulting great increase of the tax load 
upon individual citizens. The rapid socialization of American 
work and life naturally transfers to public business functions 
and income hitherto lodged with private business; moreover, 
there are charges—which may or may not be well based—that 
at times taxation has a punitive character and is intended to 
secure redistribution of property, merely for its own sake. At 
any rate, the kind of people who have been supporting col- 
leges and schools, by endowment or by tuition, find themselves 
progressively less able to continue their support. Because of 
the uncertain prospects of private business—except for the 
temporary, artificial, and in the long run economically deplor- 
able stimulus of war preparation—the private educational 
corporation’s own investments have been yielding less return. 
Whereas a dozen years ago a return of nearly 6 per cent was 
not uncommon, conservatively financed institutions now count 
on 314 per cent, or even less. This has meant cutting the 
productive endowment almost in two. If these tendencies 
continue, the question of the future of private schools and 
colleges will be acute. Before discussing their possible resig- 
nation to state proprietorship, or at least state aid and con- 
sequent control, it will be well to assess their quality and 
achievement in terms of public necessity. We are not putting 
a case on the rights of liberty and property, for these very 
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words may become obsolete. Our institutions will remain 
under self-control only if they can better serve society under 
self-control. 

Let us look at the private school. Narrowing the con- 
sideration to secondary schools which are not controlled by 
either state or church, we may speak of them as independent 
schools. 

Twenty-five years ago the independent school seemed likely 
to pass from the American scene. That passing, it was prophe- 
sied, would mark the end of an epoch in our history, since all 
secondary schools had once been private enterprises; but de- 
mocracy, it was said, implied equality of opportunity, and this 
could be guaranteed only by free, tax-supported education at 
all levels. ‘The public high school had come to acceptance 
everywhere. In buildings, in equipment, and possibly in sala- 
ries it was seen to be eclipsing nearly all the privately supported 
institutions, and it seemed only a matter of time—perhaps only 
a little time—when a traveler passing the ruins of an independ- 
ent school would ruminate upon the strange customs of the past 
when such things were thought desirable or even permitted. 
The faculties of normal schools and teachers colleges, I 
believe, contemplated their extinction with much satisfaction. 
They were not regarded merely as innocent survivals no longer 
needed, but as festering beds of the poisonous spirit of class 
privilege and prejudice of which American society had been 
at great pains to rid itself. Their critics, moreover, main- 
tained that their patrons were being victimized by fraud, for 
it was silly to suppose that they could sell an education com- 
parable with that given free in the all-conquering high school. 

Prophecy would be easy if one could know everything about 
the present and plot the trend of all the factors that make up 
a given situation. Those who hastened, sadly or gladly, to the 
funeral of the independent school were a little weak on human 
nature and ignorant of the way American life was turning. 
As to the popularity of the high school, they were, of course, 
quite right. During the past fifty years its enrollment has 
doubled every decade; during the nineteen twenties it in- 
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creased seven times as fast as the general population. It was 
exceedingly difficult to sustain the responsibilities of this popu- 
larity. Buildings grew larger, but so did classes. The spectacle 
of one teacher trying to teach drawing or English composition 
to sixty pupils grew more common, but not less distressing. 
Enormous numbers smothered the possibility of contacts be- 
tween teacher and pupil outside the classroom, or of friendly 
contacts with the home. 

The atmosphere of a group is certainly affected by the out- 
look and background of the average. If the high school num- 
bers in a certain state trebled during the nineteen twenties, it 
is not likely that the average was as high at the close of the 
decade as it was at the beginning. No one was to blame. 
Taking the country as a whole, the change was highly gratify- 
ing. Great effort was made to meet the unprecedented prob- 
lems of mass education on this level; undoubtedly progress was 
achieved in teaching techniques. Nevertheless, the high school 
became less assuring to some parents, particularly those living 
in larger cities. 

A special circumstance came in relation to the boarding 
school—the general use of the automobile. This social instru- 
ment, which so swiftly and easily provided premature escape 
from the influence of the home, may figure more largely in 
our social history than many of us now suspect. The cheap 
allurement of the movies may be reckoned too. General 
changes in social life were threatening home influence anyway. 
All in all, many devoted and intelligent parents found them- 
selves baffled in the control of the household hours for study 
and sleep, and in desperation turned to boarding schools, 
where they thought that a home discipline might be better 
attainable than in the home itself. They turned to boarding 
schools, however great the economic sacrifice required. 

We have been talking of factors which have conspired 
against the integrity and discipline of the home. The mech- 
anization of household work has removed from the home 
program those useful chores by which the children’s time was 
formerly occupied and which gave the cohesive discipline of 
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distributed responsibility, so valuable in child training. There 
may be certain tensions in the home depressing to all con- 
cerned. The centrifugal pulls upon family life have, in all too 
many cases, affected the parents themselves. We need not 
here review the history of divorce in the twentieth century. 
We scarcely need to observe that it has profoundly disturbed 
the lives of many children. For these forlorn young people 
and their bewildered parents the boarding school has been an 
infinite blessing. It has provided the home influence other- 
wise tragically lacking. No private school would like to be 
described as a hospital for broken families, but in many cases 
that function is by no means negligible. It may be argued that 
the state itself should maintain boarding schools for such 
youngsters. The state can maintain boarding schools; it does 
so in orphanages and reformatories. In a different way the 
federal government maintains boarding schools in the CCC. 
But neither these nor any other sort of state school will 
achieve the atmosphere of home. Home implies a certain 
family’s private and personal responsibility. When the parent 
or guardian, by choice and sacrifice, calls for the help of a 
boarding school, the school becomes a partner of that par- 
ticular family in a peculiar and personal way. The boarding 
school has solved the problem of many a home. 

All these circumstances would have meant little if the inde- 
pendent school had not been doing good work; but it was 
doing good work, and instead of fading away it grew in power 
and prestige. It has withstood ten years of general economic 
suffering that caused every American family to canvass its 
expenses with the most critical attention. No headmaster in 
this country but could cite instances of extraordinary self- 
denial among parents so that sons or daughters might have 
the advantage of the independent school. American parents 
in sufficient numbers had faith in it, and that is the fundamen- 
tal reason why it has survived and flourished. 

The private school can be different. It can try experiments, 
while the public school looks on, ready to take what it can use. 
Every week-day morning for many years I passed an inde- 
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pendent school which had won wide fame for its carefully 
directed experiments in education. Whether or not | agreed 
with the theories that moved these experiments in no way 
affected my citizen’s gratitude for its existence. If it failed 
in every one of them, it would still be immensely useful in 
pointing warning signals. 

Almost all of us believe that democracy is better—or, let 
us say, has less the matter with it—than any other form of 
social organization, at least for us. We all pay school taxes 
without much grumbling, as a means of advancing the general 
safety and welfare. Probably the majority of us will continue 
to take the public school for our own children unless there is 
something about the particular school or the particular child 
or the particular family that makes the other course mani- 
festly better. Democracy is admirable, but so is liberty. We 
do not want a society that would crush out the opportunity 
of individual variation, family by family. If a family wants 
to avoid coeducation, if it wants a school surrounded by the 
atmosphere of religion or military discipline or classical 
scholarship, if it wants so-called progressive methods or the 
absence of them, or anything else, provided the minimum re- 
quirements of the state are met, it ought to have it—provided 
also that the family or its church or some other organization 
is willing to make the sacrifice to maintain it. I believe that 
all the public taxes ought to go to the public school—profit- 
making enterprises, naturally, should have no subsidy, and tax 
exemption is enough for other corporations—but variation for 
those who want it and will pay for it should be encouraged, 
not repressed. 

I have certain friends who are deeply suspicious of inde- 
pendent schools as nurseries of snobbery. It is well for 
independent schools to counteract that impression by correct- 
ing any evil that would seem to validate it. The fact that a 
lad has had a special advantage may lead him to think that 
he can command special social consideration. I am glad to 
say that, according to my observations in most colleges, he 
can’t. He is going to meet the stiffest kind of competition 
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from farmers’ sons, barbers’ sons, mechanics’ sons, and every 
other kind of sons. That is the kind of world he is going to 
live in, not only in college, but outside. And it is a grand 
world, in this America, a “healsome”’ world, as Robert Burns 
would have said, where ‘“‘a man’s a man for a’ that’: 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


A snob is a climber who is trying to get out of one social 
level into another, not by increasing his own worth, but by 
cultivating all associations which may fool people into think- 
ing that he belongs in a higher class than that to which his 
nature and achievement really entitle him. His life is a fraud. 
Frequently detected, he patiently—almost gladly—endures the 
insults of those with whom he longs to be associated; even an 
insult he values as a species of attention. Conversely, he is 
contemptuous and cruel to those with whom he might natu- 
rally be associated, desiring to rub out every trace of connec- 
tion with them. Self-respect he cherishes only with regard to 
his own nefarious technique. His standards of credit are 
wholly conventional, he deals only with outward shows and 
has not the slightest interest in intrinsic merit. He attempts 
to snare the good will of all authorities and obsequious flat- 
tery; he desires to wall prestige with high protection, once he 
can manage to get inside. He goes through his career study- 
ing where to cringe and where to bully so as to advance his 
enterprise of sham. He generally fails more often than suc- 
ceeds, and seems silliest of all in a society like ours with a 
tradition and ideal of equal opportunity. If any private 
school in the slightest degree encourages its student to believe 
that he can safely and honorably ride through life on his 
money or on the prestige built up by others in his family, that 
school is destined to extinction. 

For any one acquainted with American history it is unneces- 
sary to say much of what privately supported colleges and 
universities have meant to this country. In days of difficult 
travel over this land of continental sweep, it was necessary 
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that they be scattered and numerous. Now, when the costs 
and difficulties of distance are so far dissolved, it is still neces- 
sary that they be many, so as to keep them small. It is desir- 
able also that they still be scattered, as each may well reflect 
the peculiarities of its own environment. Variation and com- 
petition have been the life of American colleges. They should 
remain a bulwark against standardization. They represent 
the volunteer spirit, and their power has come from the pour- 
ing in of individual faith and enthusiasm. Their maintenance 
has represented America at its best. When their good works 
are insufficient to attract and sustain support, the law of 
nature takes its course and they fade into memory—still, in 
most cases, an honorable memory. But up to now their suc- 
cesses have been incomparably greater than their failures. 
The will to support them is yet strong and eager, but, under 
the national conditions we have outlined, will the means be 
sufficient? If not, what of the future? 

If capitalism, even under strain, leaves education in the 
lurch, it loses one of its credits and increases its own danger. 
The threat for the rich is that the whole edifice of capitalism 
may be destroyed by taxation, through lack of respect for the 
works of capitalism. Strain or no strain, capitalism is not at 
present giving enough to sustain that respect, so far as this 
one criterion is concerned. 

One evening, a few years ago, I sat with two world-famous 
businessmen talking before the fireplace in the faculty lounge 
at Union College. This matter of private support for educa- 
tion and other cultural and remedial enterprises came up in 
the conversation. One of the two gentlemen remarked that 
it was entirely wrong to say that Americans were giving all 
they could or should to such ends. Due to peculiar circum- 
stances, he had the opportunity of knowing something of the 
gifts to corporate benevolence as reported on the federal 
income tax blanks. Certainly the average citizen reports in 
this bracket all that he honestly can, since the exemption of 
these gifts (up to about a sixth of his income) reduces the 
tax he has to pay. Yet, he said, the average taxpayer’s re- 
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ported contribution was far less than half the exempted 15 
per cent. The other man responded that he had given much 
thought to this reluctance in private benefaction and had esti- 
mated it at a degree not far from that borne out by these 
statistics. He agreed with his companion that this left wealth 
in an unfavorable position to meet a growing criticism. But, 
he said, he had a plan. Before Congress levied more taxes 
to carry on educational and welfare work previously sustained 
by private benefaction, let it see that the taxes fell most upon 
those who were not giving. Before depriving a well-to-do 
citizen of the opportunity to devote his surplus money to 
whatever good social purpose he desired, let the government 
encourage him to make such choices and act upon them. He 
proposed a Congressional measure by which every individual 
who failed to give away 15 per cent of his income to recog- 
nized good purposes should be supertaxed to the extent of 
nine-tenths of the ungiven portion under that sum. Thus the 
liberty of choice in benefaction would remain, but the liberty 
of hoarding and selfish spending would be curtailed. 

The alumni of each college are its best reliance in an un- 
certain future, if they can be brought to realize that the 
college—and the same is true of the private school—will go 
down unless their constant aid is given. At present they do 
not realize this. They are generally not rich; they do not 
realize how few rich people there are in the country. In the 
case of most endowed colleges, and some schools, they paid 
for only a part of their education. They ought, ordinarily, to 
put in an annual subscription for their college or school along 
with their annual subscriptions for their church. College was 
to many of them a second home, perhaps, in real fact, their 
principal home, and they got more there than they could ever 
balance off with dollars. The chief difficulty is that they do 
not believe the college when it says it will henceforth have to 
depend upon them. 

Since everybody knows that colleges are useful, they may 
in time pass to state support and state control. I think a good 
many people look upon this with complacency. Some say that 
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this would free colleges and universities from dependence 
upon trustees and donors. The president would no longer 
have to be a beggar, going hat in hand from one wealthy man 
to another. This is true. He would be a lobbyist instead, 
with all that this entails. 

We all have abundant respect for the state universities, but 
let us not imagine that the cause of learning has no troubles 
when dependent on state legislatures. It would be well to read 
the recent history of the University of Mississippi, especially 
under the administration of Governor Bilbo. Lavish expendi- 
ture is no guaranty of educational standards, as witness the 
experience of Louisiana State University. There is an amus- 
ing illustration of literary self-restraint in the report of a 
survey of this institution by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, where the opinion is expressed that $100,000 a year is 
too much to pay for athletes. In a certain western state, the 
president of one state institution found his appropriation cut 
down in favor of another, whose administration had been 
more assiduous in employing janitors and clerks who were 
good party workers. There was a threat that both institu- 
tions might have to accept a new professor of political science, 
giving half time to each, the specified incumbent to be a pic- 
turesque—or shall we say grotesque—former governor. Ina 
state college in another region, I am told, a certain professor 
had by his intense political activity and other breaches of 
decorum so irritated his teaching colleagues, the administra- 
tion, and the board of trustees, that his resignation was de- 
manded—whereupon his friend, the governor, made him a 
trustee. In one of the noblest of our state universities, the 
president had to warn a legislative committee that they could 
not introduce a broken-down politician into the deanship of 
the school of agriculture without a change in the presidency 
as well. 

It is harder to explain an educational experiment or an un- 
popular appointment to a legislative committee or a politically 
appointed state board than it is to a board of trustees. When 
we recognize the valuable experimental work that has gone 
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forward at the University of Minnesota, it is well to remem- 
ber that it was possible, at least in part, because private donors 
had given the university some $15,000,000. Some of the 
great achievements of the University of Michigan are simi- 
larly based. 

Under the present pressures, the chief danger is that the 
privately endowed colleges will welcome federal aid to bail 
them out of their difficulties. If war preparation entails upon 
the college special expenses under federal prescription, they 
will, of course, be met by federal contract, without impairing 
to the slightest degree the independence of the college. Insti- 
tutions have gladly cooperated with the NYA, since the gov- 
ernment’s aid was to individuals who had free choice as to 
which school they would attend. From one point of view, 
federal aid might be less of a problem than state aid. It has 
been found in Great Britain that parliamentary grants have 
implied little or no interference with the spirit of university 
teaching, whereas municipal grants have brought a good deal. 
Perhaps the more remote the source of nourishment the bet- 
ter. It is well to remember, however, that the ways of our 
government are not the ways of the British government. Ours 
may be better in some respects, but many are inclined to think 
that the Parliamentary Grants Commission has more scru- 
pulously respected university autonomy than would a similar 
body in the United States. Under American conditions, it is 
fair to suppose that he who paid the fiddler would call the 
tune. What would come from substantial federal aid to inde- 
pendent colleges would be a diminished independence. We 
may come to it, and, if it comes, it will ultimately come to all. 
Oxford and Cambridge, being very well endowed, at first con- 
sidered staying out of the grants system, but were persuaded 
to come in, to save the dignity of the other institutions. Fed- 
eral aid means a measure of federal control, and that means 
standardization. Standardization would probably mean at 
last a reduction in the number of small colleges, by enforced 
amalgamation. 

The independent school and the independent college are the 
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symbols of the free citizen—free to differ in his own reason- 
able way from norms set down by the majority. If and when 


they pass, there will pass with them something of the dignity 
of independent minds. 


May I close with a quotation from Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning, writing in a recent number of The Survey: 


That it may be immeasurably important to preserve in this country, 
not only for the benefit of the United States but for the benefit of the 
entire world, institutions which are free from the dogmatic influence of 
a political state is clear to every wise mind in this country. It makes 
the question of contributing to a college endowment fund more impor- 
tant, even if one does not consider that second and possibly even more 
vital reason for the continuance of the private college: its chance to 
develop lines of inquiry and research which may take a disproportionate 
amount of academic attention. . . . And if [the alumnus] believes that 
higher education should at least in part be administered in these tradi- 
tional and private colleges, he should build up sentiment on Main 
Street for them. 





An Appraisal of the Eight-Year Study 
of the Progressive Education 
Association 
By BURTON P. FOWLER 


O MATTER what any individual critic may say 
N about the Eight-Year Study, its timeliness can never 
be questioned. Born in the travail of a great national 
depression in 1930, it has flourished in the face of a rapid 
succession of social and economic crises. 

Although we can hardly claim to have planned it that way, 
this study does represent an undertaking that would have had 
to be launched by some national group because of the new 
and unpredictable changes of the past ten years, even if the 
Progressive Education Association had not decided that 
the time was ripe for a general overhauling of the rigid unit 


system of college admission and possibly the whole program 
of secondary education. 

That the original purpose of the study included more than 
a mere revision of admission requirements to college is shown 
by a paragraph from the first published proposal of the Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College in 1932: 


The educational emphasis in this Plan is based upon a conviction 
that the secondary schools must become more effective in helping young 
people to develop the insight, the powers, and the self-direction neces- 
sary for resourceful and constructive living. We wish to work toward 
a type of secondary education which will be flexible, responsive to 
changing needs, and clearly based upon an understanding of young 
people as well as an understanding of the qualities needed in adult 
life. 

We are trying to develop students who regard education as an en- 
during quest for meanings rather than credit accumulation; who desire 
to investigate, to follow the leadings of a subject, to explore new fields 
of thought; knowing how to budget time, to read well, to use sources 
of knowledge effectively, and who are experienced in fulfilling obliga- 
tions which come with membership in the school or college community. 
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This broader purpose becomes especially significant in the 
light of the fact that data from the United States Office of 
Education indicate that 60 per cent of high school students 
are in high schools enrolling less than 200 students. There- 
fore, the requirements for admission to Cornell, Michigan, 
Wellesley, or Yale become the basis of the secondary cur- 
riculum in most of the high schools sending one or more 
pupils to these colleges. 

The story of the preliminary stages of the Eight-Year 
Study is so familiar to this audience that I am not going to 
repeat it here. The series of planning conferences held by 
the original commission of twenty-eight members, the appoint- 
ment of a small directing committee, the regional conferences 
with college executives, the selection of the thirty schools, the 
appointment of evaluation and curriculum staffs, and the many 
conferences of school heads, represent developments in the 
study that have been told many times in speeches and pub- 
lished material. 

Now that the initial eight-year period, recently extended 
an additional three years, is in its final stage, it is proper to 
ask ourselves these questions: 

1. What has happened? 

2. Has the study achieved its purposes? 

3. What are the next steps? 


Wuat Has HaAppeENED? 


In discussing what has happened, we obviously are con- 
cerned with the actual changes that have taken place in the 
curricula of the thirty schools and the supplementary pro- 
cedures that these changes have brought about, chiefly in 
evaluating the results and in preparing teachers to teach the 
newer materials. 

However, before a school can make or remake a curricu- 
lum, it must know what it wants to do and why it is doing it. 
Probably no more valuable experience has come to any of our 
schools during the past eight years than the study of objec- 
tives. Any school that realistically examines its aims and the 
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extent to which it is achieving them is bound to find itself de- 
veloping an experimental attitude toward all education; and 
if this study has proved one thing beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, it is that carefully planned experimentation means 
progress. It is this process of inquiry, this cooperative attack 
on curricular aims and problems by all concerned (teachers, 
pupils, and parents), fully as much as measurable results, that 
stimulates growth. The objectives arrived at in one school 
may be quite different from those formulated in another, but 
when a school has planned a program, with some guidance 
by specialists, in terms of its own purposes, the chances are 
that such a school is on its way to becoming a revitalized 
institution. 

As was to be expected, it was found when the objectives of 
the thirty schools were formulated and analyzed as a whole, 
that they had more similarities than differences. Ralph Tyler 
has summarized these objectives as follows: 


1. Acquisition of certain information. 

2. Development of effective work habits and study skills. 

3. Development of wider range of significant interests. 

4. Development of more social attitudes. 

5. Development of appreciations, particularly of literature, arts, 
music. 

6. Development of social sensitivity. 

7. Development of effective ways of thinking. 

8. Developing satisfactory social adjustment. 

9. Growth of emotional stability. 

10. Physical health. 

11. Fundamental purposes of their own—a philosophy of life. 


Any appraisal of actual changes in the curriculum itself, 
especially in relation to the foregoing objectives, presents 
difficulties. Only the final published report next year can 
possibly give any adequate picture of these widely varying 
programs. 

A considerable number of the schools have developed core 
curricula of one kind or another; and if I were to venture 
today any prophecy about the nature of the public secondary 
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school curriculum of the future, it would be safe to say that 
it will be characterized by two developments: (1) a core cur- 
riculum requiring about one-third to one-half of the school 
day, during which time the problems of personal and social 
living will be the chief concern; (2) a specialized curriculum 
during the rest of the day, which will be occupied with sub- 
jects and activities selected with reference to the special apti- 
tudes and interests of the student. In the private secondary 
school, which is usually selective as to clientele and probably 
more concerned with problems of college admission, the core 
curriculum will also be a characteristic feature of its program, 
except that the integration will tend to be more in terms of 
broad subject-matter fields. This is my own inference and not 
necessarily that of the evaluation staff. 

Since there is not time in this paper to describe the detailed 
curricular changes of even one of the thirty schools, I should 
like to present a summary of these changes as outlined by a 
member of the curriculum staff at the Regional School and 
College Conference held at the University of Pennsylvania 
last April: 


1. The schools have sought to unify various subject fields. The 
separation of courses in subjects and the high degree of compartmen- 
talism is disappearing and integrated or fused courses are increasing. 

2. An attempt is made to achieve continuity in the curriculum. Some- 
times that continuity is in terms of subject fields continued for several 
years, sometimes in terms of defined psychological growth. The main 
purpose is to achieve continuity of growth toward the fundamental 
objectives or purposes of the school. 

3. An attempt is made to develop a curriculum that will meet the 
demands of contemporary adult society. The major areas of human 
activity are analyzed and synthesized and form a fundamental basis 
for curriculum construction. The resulting material is commonly pre- 
sented in the form of problems courses. 

4. One major basis for curriculum reconstruction is to place an em- 
phasis on the present needs of students as adolescents. ‘This requires 
an effort to determine these needs and the development of curriculum 
programs designed to meet them. 

5. Many schools seek to provide for every student continuous con- 
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tact with a wide range of fields. Several schools expect students to 
have regular contact with such fields of learning as science, social science, 
literature, and the like. 


6. The curriculum is conceived in much closer relation to the life of 
the community, both by providing for more firsthand participation in 
the community and by a wider use of community resources. 

7. The curriculum provides greater opportunity for creative expres- 
sion in various media. Written expression or oral expression are not 
the only ways in which adolescents can express their ideas. The use 
of the other arts has been increased. 

8. There has been increased emphasis on democratic participation by 
pupils. More pupil-teacher planning and more pupil responsibility are 
involved. 

9. There is an increased emphasis on democratic participation by 
teachers in the schools. ‘Teachers are taking more responsibility for 
administrative activity, for planning, and for community relationships. 

10. Guidance programs in the schools have outgrown guidance ofh- 
cers and the function of guidance is increasingly carried by the classroom 
teachers. The fundamental relation between guidance and teaching is 
becoming clearer. 


11. As the guidance function is assumed by teachers, the implications 
of guidance are reflected in the curriculum. 


Speaking from our own experience at Tower Hill, I cannot 
conceive of a school delaying any longer to reorganize and 
coordinate its program so that the old patchwork timetables 
will be eliminated. When learning experiences are organized 
so as to make them wholes instead of fragments, when teach- 
ers cooperate instead of compete in planning and teaching 
these experiences, when pupils feel that they have a part in 
helping to plan what they are to learn, it is amazing what 
new eagerness and quickened responsibility come to permeate 
the whole school community. As the English minister of 
labor, Ernest Bevin, has commented: “If a boy from a sec- 
ondary school can save us in a Spitfire, the same brain can be 
turned to produce a new world.” This intangible gain in 
democratic planning will doubtless be the chief contribution 
of the Eight-Year Study, long after all the mimeographed 
sheets of curriculum changes have become yellowed with age. 
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Form is less important than substance in any curriculum, and 
those who look for guidance and inspiration from the results 
of this study must look deeper than time allotments and 
units of instruction. 

Not all the thirty schools have developed core curricula, 
although some kind of integrated course has resulted where 
anything significant has happened, and it must be kept in mind 
that the widest possible variation has occurred in the nature 
and extent of curricular reform among the thirty schools. 
Interestingly enough, as you will see in a moment, this fact 
has some bearing on the evaluated results of the study, since 
the schools that made the widest departure from conventional 
college preparation seem to have produced the most successful 
students as judged by academic achievement in college. 

Let me emphasize again that it is not at the paper pattern 
of the curriculum itself that one must look to see what has 
happened in these participating schools, but at the more in- 
tangible evidence, at the new spirit of instruction, the new 
meaning of such activities as assemblies that are vital and 
pupil-planned, student governments without faculty string- 
pulling, social affairs and athletics that conserve rather than 
tear down educational values, and forms of parent coopera- 
tion and community participation that give adolescents some 
picture of what democracy might come to mean if we were to 
accept its challenge seriously. These and other more nebulous 
gains, unfortunately, can never be adequately measured, but 
the testimony of the heads of the thirty schools themselves, 
and the members of the evaluation and curriculum staffs who 
have observed their effects, should be as valid evidence as the 
most rigidly statistical norms. 

To emphasize what has just been said, I should like to sum- 
marize at this point three basic principles that I believe have 
strongly influenced the educational program in most of the 
thirty schools: 

1. That the spirit of instruction which prevails in a school is chiefly 
responsible for whatever success is achieved in making education a sig- 
nificant experience. 
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By “spirit of instruction” is meant: (a) the acceptance of a common 
philosophy by the teachers and their willingness to re-examine and to 
evaluate every principle and practice followed; (b) their belief in demo- 
cratic participation as a fundamental technique in all teaching and 
learning; (c) the cooperation of teachers with each other and with the 
students in planning activities and instruction, as a special phase of such 
democratic participation; (d) the organization of administrative pro- 
cedures and courses of study which will permit a considerable degree 
of flexibility, unity, freedom of choice, and provision for individual 
differences. 

2. That a superficially revolutionary program is likely to be more 
indicative of change than progress; that intensive, honest, and purpose- 
ful effort is more to be desired than the mere substitution of new mate- 
rials for old in the curriculum. If the efforts of both teachers and stu- 
dents are intensive, honest, and purposeful, new materials are bound to 
be introduced in proper relationship. 

3. That all changes in the curriculum should provide for both a com- 
mon core of experience and the guided individual choice of specialized 
fields. It is recognized that the latter choices are inevitably influenced 
by such factors as community pressures, college admission standards, 
tradition, parental prejudice, and subject or teacher popularity. 

Lest you become suspicious that my sketchy version of what 
has happened may be too rosy, I should like to suggest at this 
point some unsolved problems that have arisen and include a 
few misgivings of my own. Although these are entirely my 
own formulations, I suspect that they will appear in one form 
or another in the final report of the commission: How can 
the “personal” and “impersonal” types of subject matter be 
balanced for individual pupils to prevent one area from domi- 
nating or excluding another; for example, social studies and 
literature excluding mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages? Are we stressing the emotions at the expense of 
the intellect, the general at the expense of the specific? Isa 
“functional” concept of the curriculum too narrowly con- 
ceived? Is there too much shadow-boxing between the what- 
to-think and how-to-think schools? 

As Charles Hoban’ said so effectively in a recent article in 


2 Charles F. Hoban, Jr., “Retreat to Aristotelian Mediocrity,” The Educational 
Record, XXI (April 1940), 160-76. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD, is it not true that “subjects must 
still be taught, . . . not in fictional abstractions or in appli- 
cation without principle, but as a body of principles developed 
out of their application in the lives of students and their 
world—the rich intellectual heritage of man.” In my judg- 
ment, there need be no conflict between the “here-and-now”’ 
proponents of a functional curriculum and the “intellectual 
heritage’ group. At present, I am inclined to think there is 
such a very real conflict in the newer programs of the thirty 
schools. 

Other problems that occur to me are: Is emphasis on the 
creative arts in a curriculum likely to encourage dawdling and 
dilettantism because of the lack of tested procedures and re- 
liable forms of evaluation? Do our pupils regard the arts as 
“easier” than mathematics or social studies? Is there a possi- 
bility that new, integrated courses may develop faster than 
the teachers who are to direct them? 

Also, how can the community be used to the best advantage 
either in the senior high school, or more particularly in the 
junior high school? As we search for “work programs” and 
“contacts with realities” in the community, what types of such 
participation are available and useful? Valuable as Red Cross 
work and clean-up campaigns and trips may be, there must 
be more vital forms of participation in community life for 
adolescent youth. 

And, finally, how can the adult community, with its fixed 
notions of what a high school education is, be helped to under- 
stand the need for making significant departures from the 
conventional patterns with which they are familiar? 

I believe the solution of each of these problems is prob- 
ably implicit in the programs of a number of the schools. I 
hope that the final report will sift them out and clarify them 
for general use. 


Has THE Strupy ACHIEVED ITs PURPOSES? 


I do not know how much objectivity one can be expected 
to have in attempting to answer this question. Much of our 
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so-called educational research merely confirms what we either 
knew or wanted to believe before the experiment started. 

Obviously, one of the most concrete and immediate respon- 
sibilities of the evaluation staff has been to discern whether 
the wide variety of types of college preparation represented 
by the several thousand graduates of the thirty schools during 
the five-year period had helped or hindered their success in 
college, as judged by such commonly accepted measures of 
success as marks, participation in college activities, and the 
student’s own satisfaction with college life. And we should 
keep in mind that this follow-up study was conducted by five 
competent investigators, chosen as representatives of the col- 
leges themselves, who collected their data under as careful, 
detailed, and scientific a procedure as such an unprecedented 
study permitted. 

In the interest of accuracy, I should like to quote directly 
from Dr. Tyler’s own report, as presented last spring to 
college officers in a series of regional conferences at Harvard, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Vassar, Chicago, Denver, Berkeley, 
and Los Angeles: 


To obtain information regarding the college success of the graduates 
of these thirty schools, twenty-two colleges were selected for intensive 
study. These colleges enrolled approximately half of the graduates of 
the thirty schools and represented four types: eastern men’s colleges, 
eastern women’s colleges, endowed coeducational colleges, and state 
universities. The data obtained included not only matters of official 
record such as grades and scholastic honors, but also a great deal of per- 
sonality and individual material obtained by interview and observation. 
The interviews and observations were made by persons selected from 
college staffs who had had no previous contact with the Eight-Year 
Study. This was done to insure an understanding of the college point 
of view and a high degree of impartiality. 

In a study of the college success of the graduates of the thirty schools, 
similar data were collected from a comparable group of students who 
had been graduated from high schools following the usual program of 
secondary education. This comparison group was formed by selecting 
for each graduate of the thirty schools a corresponding student who had 
the same scholastic aptitude test score, had the same socio-economic 
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background and who was of the same race, age, and sex. At the present 
time, data are available on the college success of approximately 3,000 
students, 1,500 graduating from the thirty schools and the comparison 
group of 1,500. These data show that the average college grades made 
by the graduates of the thirty schools are very slightly superior to the 
average college grade of the comparison group. 

When the results were classified in terms of the types of colleges, it 
was apparent that the graduates of the thirty schools made slightly 
better grades in all types of colleges except the women’s colleges. In 
the women’s colleges the comparison group made average grades of 2.45 
whereas the graduates of the thirty schools made an average of 2.41—a 
negligible difference. In the men’s colleges, graduates of the thirty 
schools made an average grade of 2.40 whereas the comparison group 
made an average of 2.29. In the coeducational colleges the graduates of 
the thirty schools made an average grade of 2.64 and the comparison 
group, 2.61. In the state universities the graduates of the thirty schools 
made an average grade of 2.66 and the comparison group, 2.51. 

In the three years from September, 1936, until June, 1939, 212 of 
the graduates of the thirty schools had withdrawn from college and 
216 members of the comparison group had withdrawn. None of these 
students withdrew, in so far as the college representatives are aware, 
for disciplinary reasons. 

The instructors’ ratings of ability and study habits of graduates of 
the thirty schools also indicate a slight superiority over the comparison 
group. As far as academic effectiveness is concerned, the evidence indi- 
cates that the experimentation of these secondary schools has not harmed 
the work of the students in college. 

Since the thirty schools vary among themselves in the degree to which 
marked changes have been made in their programs, a special comparison 
was made of the college success of students graduating from the six 
schools which have made most marked innovations and the six schools 
which have made least innovations. ‘This study shows that the grad- 
uates of the schools making the most marked innovations made still 
higher grades in relation to the comparison group than did the graduates 
of the schools making the least changes in their programs. This indi- 
cates that even marked modifications in the secondary school program 
have not hindered the college effectiveness of the graduates. 

The data regarding the success of students in the various activities 
of college life show that the graduates of the thirty schools participate 
somewhat more frequently in various extracurricular activities and 
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enjoy a somewhat wider range of these activities. ‘The graduates of 
the thirty schools are most different from the comparison group in their 
interest and participation in art, music, and literary activities, and in 
their interest in organizations and groups dealing with problems of 
social significance. 

Case studies are being made and will be interpreted in a later report 
which throw some light upon the degree to which these students are 
achieving their own individual college objectives. In general, the grad- 
uates of the thirty schools seem to be somewhat clearer about their 
purposes and somewhat more critical of their high school and college 
experience. 


After the data had been obtained from the college investi- 
gators, the results were referred to a special committee of 
college executives who were asked to study the results and 
report what they believed to be their implications for the 
colleges. The committee consisted of: Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes of Columbia College, chairman; President Marion 
E. Park of Bryn Mawr College; Dean A. J. Brumbaugh, 
University of Chicago; Dean H. E. B. Speight of Swarthmore 
College; President T. J. Barrows of Lawrence College; and 
Dr. Richard Gummere of Harvard College. 

While the report of this special committee is too long to 
quote, this one paragraph may be regarded as a sample of the 
reassuring tone of the entire statement: 


The results of this study seem to indicate that the pattern of pre- 
paratory school program which concentrates on a preparation for a fixed 
set of entrance examinations is not the only satisfactory means of fitting 
a boy or girl for making the most out of the college experience. It 
looks as if the stimulus and the initiative which the less conventional 
approach to secondary school education affords sends on to college better 
material than we have obtained in the past. 


In other words, the inescapable conclusion to be drawn from 
the extensive study made by the college investigators and the 
supplementary analysis by the special committee is that the 
exact pattern of the preparatory school course has very little 
to do with college success. Claim is not made that on the basis 
of marks alone these 1,500 students did significantly better 
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work than the comparison group. That they certainly did as 
well crowns the efforts of the whole study with success as far 
as one chief objective is concerned. And there is abundant 
nonstatistical evidence yet to be fully analyzed that in other 
areas outside of academic achievement, such as extraclass- 
room cultural experiences and college satisfactions, even more 
marked successes will be apparent. 

For example, in organized campus activities, substantial 
differences between the interests of the thirty school students 
and the comparison group were found. In nonathletic activi- 
ties, especially in those presupposing an interest in contempo- 
rary affairs and requiring qualifications of verbal facility and 
capacity for individual responsibility, the students from the 
thirty schools were significantly more active. The comparison 
group participated more frequently in religious and service 
activities. 

Also, every summary shows the students from the thirty 
schools to be more active in: (1) “intellectual’’ hobbies, (2) 
creative and appreciative aesthetic experiences, and (3) such 
‘“popular’’ pastimes as listening to the radio (symphonies, in- 
cidentally, being preferred to swing music), attending games, 
dancing, and dating. 

Among radio programs, both groups listed most frequently 
the following programs, in order: “Information Please,” 
Bergen-McCarthy, New York Philharmonic, Jack Benny, and 
the “Ford Sunday Evening Hour.” 

Further evidence that the level of taste, among both these 
groups under observation, is not unlike that of the teachers 
who taught them or the parents who nurtured them is that 
their favorite magazines in order are: Life, Reader’s Digest, 
Time, and the New Yorker. 

In discussing the adequacies of their high school back- 
ground, the comparison group emphasized good courses they 
had taken, while the thirty-schools students stressed the value 
of study habits they had acquired. 

Among the deficiencies mentioned by the thirty-schools 
group were: inexperience in examinations, the impersonality 
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of college teaching, grading systems, and the factual back- 
ground demanded. The comparison group felt that their 
background was narrow, provided no stimulation, discouraged 
independent thinking, and failed to assist in social develop- 
ment. 

In any superficial appraisal of the Eight-Year Study, these 
results | have quoted are, of course, the most dramatic. Their 
effect upon college admission requirements is bound to be far- 
reaching. 

The ultimate influence of these curriculum changes in the 
thirty schools upon the whole of secondary education, espe- 
cially in reference to our present nation-wide efforts to achieve 
national unity and to make democracy work, is still prob- 
lematical and not subject to exact measurement. Certainly, 
however, they are in harmony with the ideas of our soundest 
educational philosophy and in harmony with the unmistak- 
able trends of American schools during the upheavals of the 
twentieth century. 

These results should give educators everywhere courage 
and confidence to go ahead in the present emergency to re- 
direct the course of American education so that it will make 
the greatest possible contribution to national unity and 
strength, whether that strength shall be needed for defense 
or for world reconstruction. 

Other successful achievements, some developed by wholly 
new procedures and others by well-established techniques, are 
the following: 

1. The organization of research centers or workshops where teachers 
from the thirty schools could bring their problems for study with expert 
assistance. 

2. The development of instruments of evaluation to measure not 
merely memorized facts, but such mental “powers” as aspects of think- 
ing, study habits, social sensitivity, and interests. 

3. The invention of a large variety of new types of records and 
reports for use in recording test results, analyses of personality charac- 
teristics, and reporting to colleges and parents. ‘These forms were not 
the product of the ingenuity of one person or a single school, but the 
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result of months of collaboration by groups of administrators, teachers, 
and specialists from a wide variety of schools and colleges. Rarely in 
the history of American education has the kind of resources available 


in this study been placed at the disposal of so proudly representative 
and able a group of educators. 


Wuat ARE THE Next STEPS? 


Judging from the cordial reception accorded Dr. Tyler’s 
report to the colleges in the series of regional conferences 
held last spring, I believe it should not be too difficult to con- 
solidate and extend our gains in the field of modifying college 
requirements. Almost without exception, the college repre- 
sentatives agreed that the Eight-Year Study had proved its 
point, and asked, “‘What next?” It was pointed out that since 
a number of leading colleges have already either abandoned 
all fixed unit requirements or set up plans which permit of 
great flexibility, it might be possible—in view of the conclu- 
sive findings of the Eight-Year Study—to secure general 
acceptance of the idea that standards other than prescribed 
units should now be generally adopted. 

One plan that provoked discussion and met with rather 
general favor was suggested by Max McConn of New 


York University. He proposed the following standards of 
admission: 


From these conclusions the implications for entrance requirements 
seem to me clear. The colleges should be willing to accept students 
who have a high level of intellectual ability, who have a fairly good 
training in the handling of the English language, and beyond that a 
program of study pursued which has aroused as much interest, effort, 
and energy on the part of the student as possible. This suggests an 
admission program in which the student is given thorough endorsement 
from a responsible principal ; the endorsement is supplemented by a full 
description of the program of study followed by the student; the results 
of a scholastic aptitude test are presented which measure the student’s 
general level of intellectual ability; and some type of English compre- 
hensive examination is given to check on the mastery of the English 


language. This seems to me an adequate basis for admission to college 
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and is more defensible than the return to the old College Board exam- 
inations. 

While it may be too much to expect any immediate wide- 
spread uniformity in the adoption of Dean McConn’s pro- 
posal, in view of the wide variations in quality of American 
preparatory schools, it would seem that his plan is justified 
by the results of the study and if generally adopted would 
make possible a wider extension of the privilege of experi- 
mentation that has been enjoyed by the thirty schools. 

Certainly there is a unanimous opinion among all the 
schools concerned with the project that they neither desire 
nor are they entitled to any further special concessions. They 
do believe, however, that they have shown that the school is 
in a better position than the college to determine what kind 
of preparation is best for the individual boy or girl. 

A second step to be taken is the continued use and experi- 
mentation in the ‘power’ tests which Dr. Tyler’s staff has 
developed during these eight years. If various aspects of 
thinking, of work habits, and interests really can be evalu- 
ated, we shall have instruments of progress of incalculable 
value. 

The workshop idea as a new method of helping teachers in 
service to solve their own professional problems already has 
been so extensively adopted by schools of education that there 
is little danger that this significant development will be lost. 

Since the novel plan of group experimentation, represented 
by a large number of schools cooperating under expert guid- 
ance to solve common problems, is already being used by at 
least two nation-wide projects of the American Council on 
Education, it looks as if this plan also might represent an- 
other real contribution of the Eight-Year Study. 

The final and most critical test, however, of the future 
value of the study, must be met in answer to the question: 
“How has the Eight-Year Study affected the American sec- 
ondary school?” Has it found significant clues in the educa- 
tional course to be followed by America in her hour of un- 
certainty and peril? 
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I believe this question can be answered affirmatively. There 
is an emerging high school curriculum. It is neither a formal 
pattern nor a stereotype, but a flexible framework within 
which the principle of democratic education, democratic dis- 
ciplines, and democratic forms of living can find full expres- 
sion. None of the thirty schools discovered either the prin- 
ciples or their curricular expression. But because of the 
special advantages of freedom and expert help which were 
given them, undoubtedly they did speed up by at least a 
decade the rate at which secondary education was moving. 

Let me repeat. The Eight-Year Study has enjoyed tre- 
mendous research advantages—the stimulus of a world crisis, 
a steady current of progress in education already in motion 
following the first World War, the readiness of both schools 
and colleges to extend their cordial cooperation, our good for- 
tune in securing an extremely capable director, whose skill in 
securing funds and expending them wisely has not been the 
least of his accomplishments, and finally, the generosity of 
the foundations in granting the subventions which made the 
study possible. 

The final evaluation of the study as a whole has yet to be 
completed. My superficial appraisal may be too optimistic; 
but the actual results already known and recorded, and the 
similar projects already launched by various regional and 
state groups, are in themselves sufficient proof that the Eight- 


Year Study has strongly accelerated the advance of American 
secondary education. 





Comments on the Eight-Year Study 


By HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


[te EIGHT-YEAR Study has interested me since its incep- 


tion for several reasons. In the first place, one of my 

daughters was in two institutions—one a school and one 
a college—intimately associated with the study. Further, I 
was associated with the administration of a college which was 
selected as one of those in which the study of college success 
was made. I was concerned with the interpretation of the 
study to the faculty of that college, and with the adoption of 
a resolution accepting responsibility for cooperation. 

I have followed with great interest the steps taken and the 
emerging insights resulting from the experiment. I feel very 
strongly there have been important values which cannot be 
stated in terms of statistical analysis. Those who speak for 
the staff of the study have been cautious in expressing their 
conclusions, and in some quarters they may possibly be mis- 
understood. On more than one occasion I have noted that 
the positive conclusion has been limited to the statement that 
those who have come from progressive schools to college have 
not been unduly handicapped in terms of college success. I 
agree that if this statement can be made quite positively—as 
I am sure it can—something has been achieved, for there have 
been plenty of critics of progressive education ready to say 
that progressive methods in the schools would be all right if 
only boys and girls didn’t have to go on to college. 

I think the study has actually justified conclusions which 
could be more sweepingly stated, but that the officers of the 
study are probably taking a wise stand in refusing to incor- 
porate into published findings subjective judgments which they 
or some of the rest of us may feel inclined to make. 

Those of us who have been observing graduates of the 
better progressive schools are ready, I think, to say that they 
show an alertness of mind and a range of interests, a serious- 
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ness of purpose, and a sensitiveness to values, which bear 
valuable fruit in college. Some of them may have difficulties 
of adjustment in the first year or two, particularly in colleges 
providing in those years a much more formal routine than 
they have been accustomed to in their schools. But if they 
are well handled during those years they are likely before they 
leave college to display superior power in utilizing the best 
resources of the college. 

There are certain qualifications that may be hesitantly 
voiced at this point. The individualistic habits of thought and 
study fostered in some progressive schools, and the adolescent 
experience of large freedom, have not always appeared to be 
justified when we have observed the behavior of graduates of 
those schools. Some of them have been so individualistic in 
attitude as to force upon us the question of whether freedom 
should not be extended as it is earned, rather than offered to 
all with a bold confidence that it will be justified in the lives 
of all. But it has been my experience that the relatively few 
cases of disappointment do not so much reflect upon the 
school, as upon circumstances in the development of the 
youngsters over which the school has had no control. If a 
pattern of eccentricity develops quite early in a child’s life and 
makes all prescribed tasks and established standards seem 
inapplicable to the child, it is just as likely as not that his 
parents will pick out a progressive school for him and hand 
on to that school, under conditions which make success very 
dificult, a problem which is their own. There are basic 
family tensions, racial tensions, and physiological maladjust- 
ments which add enormously to the task of a progressive 
school in dealing with at least a few of its students, and when 
these few go on to other institutions their unresolved malad- 
justments tend to be blamed upon the school. It is only fair 
to judge a progressive school and its procedures by studying 
the development of its most normal graduates, just as it is 
only fair to study the success of a formal or traditional school 
in terms of normal conditions. It is also only fair to say that 
individualism is not really characteristic of the better progres- 
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sive school. On the contrary, such a school knows how to 
value individual differences and to release individual capacities 
through experiences which enlist the individual in accepted 
community responsibilities. This is not encouraging indi- 
vidualism, but developing the only kind of individuality which 
is worth anything. 

My interest in the experiment and the study is, however, 
one which has other implications than those which concern the 
college success of graduates of these schools. I refer to the 
way in which the study has been conducted. The enterprise 
seems to me to exemplify certain basic principles of organiza- 
tion and cooperation which are of very great importance to 
all educational procedures, and I should like now to speak of 
this aspect of the study. 

First, the study has involved a scientific experimental ap- 
proach in seeking for the validation of policies in a group of 
schools. Those schools worked for a number of years, under 
the inspiration of the leadership of original and creative per- 
sonalities, in accordance with certain basic ideals not generally 
accepted. No two of the schools were quite alike; some of 
them were markedly different in their aims and methods from 
others which also bore the progressive label. Inevitably, to 
justify their departure from tradition, they claimed that they 
were doing more for their students than were the traditional 
schools, and a large number of people felt inclined, on quite 
subjective grounds, to share their confidence. But no one was 
in possession of any clear evidence to justify even the conten- 
tion that the kind of education they were giving would at 
least not handicap boys and girls who were expected to pro- 
ceed to higher education. It was very important that some- 
one should appraise the results of their methods under condi- 
tions which would justify definite conclusions. 

The Eight-Year Study has seemed to me to proceed on 
sound lines. While taking into account differences within the 
schools and within the colleges, it has united a significant and 
representative group of schools with a large group of widely 
varying colleges and universities in a cooperative study seek- 
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ing honest and controlled appraisals. We need more such 
cooperative studies, particularly in areas where the results of 
experiments cannot properly be appraised by reference to a 
single level of experience. We have suffered much from the 
horizontal lines of division separating our educational insti- 
tutions and procedures. We have talked of levels—elemen- 
tary, secondary, higher education—and we have developed 
high barriers separating the personnel at work on those levels, 
with the result that elementary school teachers, high school 
teachers, college and university teachers have come to think 
of their tasks as being not only divided in terms of the age 
level of the pupils but as being separate functionally. We have 
been learning of late that no individual can be understood 
except in terms of longitudinal development from childhood 
through to adulthood. A few bold visionaries have dared to 
say that educational procedures should employ this insight and 
that therefore those who teach the child, the adolescent, and 
the young adult should in all respects recognize that they are 
colleagues, each of whom is concerned with the work of all 
the others. The Eight-Year Study has dramatically demon- 
strated this new pattern of educational approach. 

Many educational procedures are awaiting a fresh ap- 
praisal. Shall we not, once and for all, abandon the idea that 
these appraisals can be made by isolating particular levels for 
study? I happen to be associated now with an enterprise 
which is recognizing in a very important realm the need for 
new methods of appraisal. The improvement of educational 
procedure obviously depends upon the better preparation of 
teachers for their task, and so we have to ask ourselves what 
is being done to those who are to be teachers, in the course 
of the years when they are preparing for the profession. 
This, in turn, forces us to face the question: By what methods 
are people being prepared to become teachers of prospective 
teachers? We are seeing, in other words, that basic educa- 
tional ideals—demonstrated on all levels of educational ef- 
fort—are involved just as soon as we ask ourselves what can 
be done to improve the education of those who are to be teach- 
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ers. We have to ask institutions which are educating prospec- 
tive teachers whether they are familiar with the present-day 
needs of the school. If they are not, they will continue to pro- 
duce teachers who might have fitted the needs of the school of 
yesterday, but who will not meet the needs of today. And we 
must ask the colleges and universities which are now prepar- 
ing those who will shortly be teaching in teachers colleges and 
normal schools and other institutions whether they are pre- 
paring men and women to have an understanding of the needs 
of those whom they will be inducting into the teaching pro- 
fession. No attack upon the problem of teacher education 
can be valid which does not involve the cooperative effort and 
the joint wisdom of men and women on several different edu- 
cational “‘levels.” 

Second, the Eight-Year Study has been a planned and co- 
operative inquiry. It has adopted the sound techniques of all 
scientific appraisal. A sound appraisal is based upon avowed 
and actual objectives. The Eight-Year Study has taken into 
account the real purposes of the schools considered to be from 
one point of view or another progressive, and it has inquired 
whether the graduates of those schools have actually been 
displaying, in the years of further development beyond the 
school level, characteristics consistent with these purposes. 
It is not enough that a school should announce a purpose. It 
is not enough, even, that it should from time to time require 
its directing officers and its faculty to consider whether it is 
actually progressing in the achievement of its purposes. It 
cannot actually appraise its achievement without a careful 
study of its products. And a comprehensive study of its 
products involves a consultation of its graduates and an ap- 
praisal by them of their experience. 

In some quarters, of course, the objection is raised that the 
boy or girl who has recently left school cannot be objective in 
his judgment of what the school has done for him. He cannot 
have the perspective without which judgments are sure to be 
unsound. He cannot have the maturity which restrains adult 
people from hasty judgments. I reply that this is all very 
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true, but that it is all a matter of degree. I wonder whether 
any of us are so completely objective in our judgments as it is 
demanded these boys and girls should be before they are con- 
sulted. I wonder whether it is not true that we ourselves, to 
be objective, require to know what they have seen and felt and 
thought. We cannot possibly judge what their experience has 
meant to them while they passed through it. To find this out 
requires not only that we should watch them from without, 
both while they are in school and when they proceed to college, 
but that we should seek to learn from them what their re- 
action has been. The Eight-Year Study, as I have observed it, 
has been careful to safeguard the procedures of inquiry and 
to ensure that, as far as possible, the contributions offered by 
the students should represent considered judgments. No one 
has claimed that all the statements made by these progressive 
school graduates, or the information they have volunteered, 
has been at all points strictly verifiable. Yet I feel sure that 
many of those who have been consulted are quite as objective 
as we ourselves are capable of being. Indeed, I would go so 
far as to say that many of us have been learning what real 
objectivity can mean by observing the fine capacity of many 
of these young people for clear analysis of their experience. 

Of course young graduates of progressive schools are not 
in all senses mature. But can these young people acquire 
mature judgment about themselves unless they are invited and 
enabled to participate in studies which involve them? If there 
were no other fruits of the Eight-Year experiment than those 
which have developed in the thinking of the individual stu- 
dents who have been followed through college, I suspect the 
effort and time spent have been justified. They have been 
participating in something which they have been helped to 
understand and to which it has been made clear that they have 
made a contribution, and I am quite sure that this has ad- 
vanced the development towards maturity of many boys and 
girls. 

The study has assumed that the interests of these students 
in school and college are worth understanding and appreciat- 
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ing. I know that there are those who criticize any considerable 
concern for adolescent interests on the ground that they are 
not necessarily an indication of any permanent values. I know 
that there are needs in the lives of these young people of which 
they may not be aware, and that some of their interests will 
be only passing fancies or selfish aims which are without per- 
manent significance, but I feel even more sure that every 
interest that can be discerned is a clew to definite needs. I do 
not equate the needs with the interests displayed, but I cannot 
discern the needs until I have examined the interests. A study, 
therefore, which carefully, and over an extended period of 
time, is based partly upon an observation of developing and 
changing interests must have something of importance to con- 
tribute to an understanding of basic needs and to an apprecia- 
tion of our responsibility for meeting those needs. 

Third, the study has emphasized what it is particularly 
important to press home at this time. All the more recent 
discussions of human growth and development have been em- 
phasizing long-range observation, studies of individuals which 
do not isolate stages and periods of development but apply 
their techniques over a long enough period of time to deter- 
mine causal relationships. Adolescence cannot be understood 
except in terms of experiences which precede it; emergence 
from adolescence into adulthood, as at the college level, can- 
not be understood except as a development based upon adoles- 
cent experience. So careful a study as this which you have 
heard reported, based as it is upon the observation of individ- 
uals by trained observers who have at their disposal during 
the college years considerable information about the earlier 
years, should do much to advance the cause of sound appraisal 
of educational procedures. This study has dealt with one im- 
portant transition, that from school to college. We need to 
know much more than we now know about the transition from 
the elementary school and the junior high school to the high 
school. Perhaps it would be as fair to say that we need to 
know more about the transition from college to graduate and 
professional school, or about the transition from graduate and 
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professional school to the professional job. But whenever 
studies involving transitions are made, they will have to 
measure up to the standard set by the Eight-Year Study, and 
include controlled observations over a long enough range of 
time to justify definite assertions. 

Those who have planned and executed this study have been 
very modest about their work. ‘They have never asked for 
personal recognition, and I sometimes wonder whether their 
self-effacing work is fully appreciated. ‘They have had the 
compensation which comes to those who undertake a task 
which yields results likely to be definitive for many years in 
guiding further effort. They have given to the task a number 
of years and much energy. I hope that we all realize that the 
value of what they have done is almost inversely proportionate 
to the noise they have made. I suppose that at the beginning, 
in some schools and in more colleges, their procedures may 
have seemed fussy. They wanted a lot of information, and 
not all of it was available. ‘They wanted to do things that 
hadn’t been done. They did, much better than we ourselves 
were doing, some things that we knew to be our own responsi- 
bility. But I feel sure that I can say for the schools and col- 
leges that have been involved that the friendly collaboration 
and the skill of the staff have won universal praise. I am not 
sure how many of the schools and colleges that have been con- 
cerned have discerned the influence the study has had already 
upon their methods and observations, but I think that I could 
point to some results of very great value to particular institu- 
tions. A new sense of the common purpose we all have has 
bound together the schools and the colleges, and this has 
spread beyond the arbitrary boundaries represented by the 
enumeration of thirty schools. At the same time, many of us 
have learned from the study that there are new methods of 
appraisal which have only lately been developed, and we have 
turned to the task of weighing in a more delicate balance the 
curriculum, the guidance procedures, and the conditions of 
campus life. 

Finally, and this is not the least of the values already emerg- 
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ing, there is a growing open-mindedness on the subject of col- 
lege admissions. It is more clearly realized that the familiar 
patterns of subject-matter groupings have only a relative con- 
venience, and they may actually conceal some of the very facts 
which we ought to know about any graduate of a school be- 
fore determining whether he should proceed to college and to 
which college he should go. It has needed courage on the 
part of many admissions officers to question the prescribed 
unit patterns so well established in college catalogues. The 
response of faculties has often been to deplore the apparent 
lowering of standards. The Eight-Year Study has come to 
their assistance and has emphasized what was until recently 
merely a matter of personal opinion—the importance of in- 
formation about applicants which the traditional transcripts 
never have given, and which a new type of appraisal by the 
school may much more readily provide. 

The directors and workers in the Eight-Year Study should, 
in my judgment, feel that they have been carrying on an 


enterprise which has made and will continue to make a very 
important contribution to schools and colleges beyond the 
boundaries of the study. 





The Testing Leaders Conference 


By DONALD J. SHANK 


Te FIFTH meeting of that peculiarly constituted 


group known as the Conference of Testing Leaders 

was held on Saturday, November 2, 1940, following 
the Ninth Educational Conference. Sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance of the American 
Council on Education, the conference is an interesting ex- 
ample of the tendency of educational groups to perpetuate 
themselves. 

A casual examination of the roster of those who attended 
the fifth conference, listed below, will indicate how diverse 
are the interests and activities of the individuals who par- 
ticipated. The major common factor in the group is that they 
are actually at work in the schools and colleges or special 


testing centers of the country which are preparing and using 
examinations. This common bond has differentiated the 
meeting from the more general guidance and administrative 
complexion of the larger educational conference. The 
smaller conference has been an opportunity for an informal 
but stimulating exchange of experience and opinions. The 
following persons were present on November 2: 


Walter V. Bingham, Adjutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

P. F. Crane, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

A. B. Crawford, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

J. R. Crawford, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

W. Jj. E. Crissy, University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire 

E. E. Cureton, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama 

John G. Darley, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Frederick B. Davis, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 

Walter N. Durost, World Book Company, New York City 
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Henry S. Dyer, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York City 

Richard H. Faust, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

Glenn Featherston, Missouri State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Warren G. Findley, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York 

John C. Flanagan, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 

J. R. Gerberich, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut 

Lowell L. Giffen, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 

E. S. Jones, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 

John G. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

C. R. Langmuir, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, New York City 

W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, New York City 

E. F. Lindquist, State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 

Irving D. Lorge, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

H. T. Manuel, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

W. C. McCall, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

W. J. McNamara, International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City 

H. H. Remmers, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

M. W. Richardson, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

G. M. Ruch, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

P. J. Rulon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

David G. Ryans, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 

Willis C. Schaefer, Adjutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

E. C. Schroedel, International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City 

David Segel, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Saul B. Sells, Board of Education, New York City 

Donald J. Shank, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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O. M. Smith, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

John M. Stalnaker, College Entrance Examination Board, 
Princeton, New Jersey 

E. L. Stromberg, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

H. G. Thompson, State Education Department, Albany, New 
York 

M. R. Trabue, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 


Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bureau, New 


York City 

M. E. Troyer, Commission on Teacher Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Anthony C. Tucker, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
dD c 


M. J. Wantman, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, New York City 

S. W. J. Welch, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 

Ben D. Wood, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 

Eleanor Perry Wood, Educational Records Bureau, New 


York City 

Ray G. Wood, State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Clifford Woody, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan 


Joseph U. Yarborough, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 


Under the informal administration which characterizes 
the testing leaders conference, E. F. Lindquist of the State 
University of lowa had inherited the responsibility for prep- 
aration of the 1940 program. At the morning session three 
speakers presented papers dealing’ with major national 
projects and in the afternoon three speakers gave papers on 
technical problems of general interest. 

Phillip J. Rulon of Harvard University, who has served as 
director of a study of educational evaluation sponsored by the 
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American Council on Education, summarized the techniques 
which had been used during the past eighteen months to 
gather information regarding measurement needs and prob- 
lems. He included a brief review of his report, which will 
be published by the Council in 1941. Major factors which 
he emphasized included: (1) the importance of educational 
measurement in the determination of educational objectives; 
(2) the possible contributions of educational measurement 
to the attainment of any given set of objectives. David 
Segel led the discussion of Dr. Rulon’s report. 

The second speaker of the morning, Walter V. Bingham, 
director of the Research Unit, Adjutant General’s Office, 
War Department, in a paper entitled “The Classification of 
Military Personnel,’ summarized the numerous problems 
which face our military forces in the development of an ad- 
equate classification system in the present emergency. He 
outlined the establishment of the Research Unit, reported on 
the specific tests which had been prepared for selectees, and 
indicated the general usefulness of these materials in the 
total military program. H. T. Manuel and John R. Ger- 
berich discussed Dr. Bingham’s report. 

Joseph U. Yarborough of Southern Methodist University 
closed the morning meeting with a paper entitled ‘‘Guidance 
as a Means of Restoring Quality to Present-Day Education.” 
Dr. Yarborough’s speech was based on the experiences of the 
Texas Commission on Coordination in Education. W. C. 
McCall and J. R. Crawford discussed Dr. Yarborough’s 
paper. 

Marion W. Richardson of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., in his paper, ““The Calcula- 
tion and reporting of Test Reliability Coefficients,” summa- 
rized the difficulties which research workers had experienced 
in developing and using adequate measures of test reliability. 
He recommended the consideration of the Kuder-Richardson 
formulas for the computation of reliability and concluded: 
“(1) that the simplest possible method of computation of 
reliability coefficients may be used without essential loss; (2) 
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that the method of reporting and interpreting reliability co- 
efficients be in terms of percentage accuracy; (3) that reli- 
ability coefficients may not give full information about the 
accuracy of measurement; and finally (4) that many aspects 
of reliability theory need fuller investigation, especially in 
light of the factor theories.” J.C. Flanagan and E. F. Lind- 
quist led the discussion on this paper. 

John M. Stalnaker of the College Entrance Examination 
Board reported a number of developments used by the board 
in collating and reporting results in educational testing pro- 
grams based upon the machinery now available through the 
International Business Machines Corporation. He sum- 
marized special forms and materials which had been prepared 
and urged the exchange between various programs of ideas 
which might facilitate the work of all. W. J. E. Crissy and 
C. R. Langmuir led the discussion. 

E. E. Cureton of Alabama Polytechnic Institute in a stim- 
ulating paper argued for comparability and a uniform sys- 
tem of units for all tests. He recommended consideration 
of the establishment of an “anchor test’’ as contrasted with 
the ‘“‘standard million” techniques which Toops had discussed 
at the conference last year. Dr. Cureton pointed out in con- 
clusion that if a central agency for the coordination of test 
research and the dissemination of information about tests is 
ever established, it should do more than investigate and re- 
port upon tests. ‘‘(1) This agency should survey existing fac- 
torial analyses of the major school subjects, and make or en- 
courage others to make additional investigations if necessary. 
(2) It should itself construct a basic anchor test which should 
be an improvement on existing group intelligence scales. (3) 
It should undertake to find a genuine representative sample 
of the general population, and to derive accurate age norms 
for the anchor test. (4) It should investigate the curve of 
growth of mental ability carefully, as well as the distribution 
of ability at each age level. These studies should lead to 
the derivation of a system of equal-unit scores for the test, 
and to the determination of the true zero-point in terms of 
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these scores. (5) It should make a special study of the score- 
levels of young adults in order to determine the location of 
the 100-point. The equal-unit scale could then be trans- 
formed into the maturity scale of final level scores. The age 
norms could also be transformed into the same units. (6) 
It should equate the raw scores of acceptable intelligence 
tests and achievement tests of all publishers to this common 
scale. (7) Finally, it should publish a test manual giving 
all of this information. ‘The date of publication of such a 
manual would be the date of maturity of educational and 
mental measurements as a science, and of educational guid- 
ance and counseling as a profession.”” John G. Darley and 
Ray G. Wood discussed this paper. 

At the conclusion of the conference the group voted—as 
all educational groups vote—to hold a similar meeting in 
1941. John M. Stalnaker of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board was elected program chairman for the next 
year. 
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Tenth Annual Meeting of Institutional 
Members of the Educational Records 
Bureau: Committee Reports 


COMMITTEE ON TESTs AND MEASUREMENTS 


A. L. Lincoln, Chairman 
Members 
Ronald S. Beasley, Groton School 


*Emilie C. Bradbury, Germantown Friends School 
Forrest W. Cobb, Riverdale Country School 
Margaret F. Coe, The Park School (Baltimore) 
Frederick B. Davis, Avon Old Farms 

+Rosa Davis, The Brearley School 

+Walter F. Dearborn, Harvard University 

+Howard V. Funk, Bronxville Public Schools 
A. L. Lincoln, The Lawrenceville School 
Richard H. McFeely, George School 

Amy L. Philips, Lincoln School 

tChester F. Protheroe, The Beaver Country Day School 
Richard Sagebeer, Tower Hill School 
Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School 
Della E. Wood, Radnor Township Schools 


Others Present 
John C. Flanagan, Cooperative Test Service 
Robert N. Hilkert, The Hill School 
Helen Moyer, Shady Hill School 
Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bureau 


The first item on the agenda was a report of the work of 
the Subcommittee on Test Selection. Mr. Funk, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, sent a report which was read to the 
committee. He pointed out the functions of the subcommit- 
tee in surveying, evaluating, and choosing tests best suited to 
the needs of the schools which participate in the testing pro- 
grams of the Educational Records Bureau. He indicated that 
there are still areas, notably in reading in the high school, for 
which completely satisfactory tests have not been found. 


* Represented by Susan C. Erwin. 
+ Unable to attend. 
tRepresented by Eugene R. Smith. 
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The next item of business included the reports of the chair- 
men of the Subcommittees on Test Construction. A written 
report submitted by Mr. Morrison, of the Committee on Biol- 
ogy Tests, was read. Mr. Morrison stated that the commit- 
tee had prepared a test which had been tried out in several 
schools, and that a revised edition of the test was ready for 
printing by the Cooperative Test Service. 

Mr. Beasley reported that the Committee on Social Stud- 
ies Tests had decided to work on a test of general proficiency 
—a power test—in the field of social studies. This test will 
include terms and concepts and will test the ability to read 
with understanding within the field. When the committee 
met with some of the members of the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice, it was found that the two groups had independently taken 
the same approach to testing in this field, and after discussion 
it was agreed to work with the Cooperative Test Service on 
the next test. 

Dr. Smith stated that at the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Educational Records Bureau it was decided that the 
committees should be asked to continue work until three forms 
of the tests had been constructed in the various areas covered 
by the different subcommittees. 

Mr. Hilkert reported that the final form of the test pre- 
pared by the Chemistry Committee was almost ready. The 
tryouts of the experimental form of the test have indicated 
high correlations between test scores and school marks ob- 
tained before the administration of the test. Care was taken 
to include only good chemistry in the final form. 

In the absence of Dr. Bartlett, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Physics Tests, Dr. Traxler reported that the construc- 
tion of the physics test had proceeded along lines similar 
to the preparation of the biology and chemistry tests. Enough 
items were drawn up so that one form would be ready for 
use in the spring of 1941 and a second form, to be used the 
following year, would be ready for trial in the spring. 

A summary of the work of the Subcommittee on Reading 
Tests was given by Dr. Traxler, since Dr. Dearborn, the 
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chairman of the committee, was unable to be present. The 
committee decided at a meeting held in June that it was not 
the function of the Bureau to prepare a diagnostic test in 
reading at the present time, but suggested instead that the 
Bureau experiment with some of the newer diagnostic tests 
for which complete information was not available. The com- 
mittee suggested further that the Bureau attempt to prepare 
a bulletin on reading tests that would give information about 
the present tests, furnish independent-school norms for read- 
ing tests used in the Educational Records Bureau programs, 
give a table of scores on various reading tests and the related 
mental age on some intelligence test such as the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson, discuss the. use of reading tests in diagnosis and 
remedial instruction, give a selected list and description of 
available reading materials for use in corrective and remedial 
work, and furnish a bibliography of reading materials. It 
was unanimously voted that the approval of the Committee 
on Tests and Measurements be given to this work, with the 
understanding that care should be taken not to duplicate work 
being done by the Reading Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

Dr. Traxler summarized the progress made in the use of 
the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board. He stated that nearly 2,000 copies of Form D 
were used in 1939. Form E of the test was made available in 
February 1940, and employed in the spring of 1940, during 
which period only about 650 copies of the test were used. At 
a meeting of representatives of the Secondary Education 
Board and the Educational Records Bureau, it was decided 
that rather than let the test be dropped because of lack of 
use, the cost for the booklet and complete service should be 
reduced from two dollars to one dollar a pupil, even though 
the return might not cover the expenses of the two organiza- 
tions in connection with the test. In September 1940, the 
Secondary Education Board sent a letter to its member schools 
calling attention to the test and the reduction in charge. There 
was an encouraging increase in the use of the test and it was 
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felt that the new norms for independent schools would be 
fairly adequate. 

At the chairman’s suggestion, several members of the com- 
mittee reported on the use of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test in their schools. They agreed that the examination was 
an excellent one and that the high cost alone had kept it from 
being used more widely. 

Dr. Flanagan reported that a third form of the mathemat- 
ics test for grades 7, 8, and 9 was prepared and published 
last spring. He stated that no new form was contemplated 
for the current year, but that the committee was planning to 
revise the first form by including some of the ideas which were 
used in the two more recent forms. 

The plan of the Cooperative Test Service to prepare a 
fairly complete battery of achievement tests for grades 7, 8, 
and 9, or the junior high school level, was also described by 
Dr. Flanagan. This battery woulld include tests in English, 
social studies, science, and mathematics, and it was expected 
that the first form of the test would be available in the spring 
of 1941. It was the consensus of the committee that a test 
battery of this kind was needed. 

The next item on the agenda was concerned with the use of 
machine-scored tests. Since sufficient time was not available 
for a general discussion, Dr. Lincoln gave a brief summary of 
the advantages and limitations of machine-scored tests from 
the point of view of a user in one of the Bureau schools. He 
mentioned the limitations of increased physical equipment, the 
necessity for using special pencils, the danger of accidental 
errors of omissions and misplaced answers, and the disadvan- 
tage of not being able to place the corrected booklet in the 
hands of the pupils. He stated, on the other hand, that the 
advantages include possible savings in costs and materials, the 
use of overprinting to show individual performance, and the 
use of the graphic item count record to show group perform- 
ance. He suggested that the chief benefit to be derived from 
machine scoring is the possibility of item analysis. The com- 
mittee members were invited to submit written comments on 
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this problem before December 5 for the guidance of the Com- 
mittee on Test Selection in the choice of tests for the spring 
program. 


The last point on the agenda was the appointment by the 
chairman of new members to replace those whose terms ex- 
pired on November first. The retiring members were Miss 
Wood, Mr. Funk, Mr. Protheroe, and Mr. Somerby. The 
new members, appointed for four years, were Mrs. Irene 
Fike, of the Scarsdale Public Schools; Mrs. Helen Moyer, of 
the Shady Hill School; Mr. J. Folwell Scull, Jr., of the Abing- 
ton Friends School; and Dr. John A. Lester. Mr. Thomas 
F. Morrison, of Milton Academy, was appointed for two 
years to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Goodrich. Mr. 
Somerby was reappointed to the Subcommittee on Test Selec- 
tion and Mr. Cobb was added to this subcommittee. After 
these appointments had been made, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


George A. Walton, Chairman 


Members 
Demass Barnes, Shady Side Academy 
*Ronald S. Beasley, Groton School 
Ralph D. Britton, The Loomis School 
Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School 
*Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Academy 
*Allan V. Heely, The Lawrenceville School 
Robert N. Hilkert, The Hill School 
*Elizabeth F. Johnson, The Baldwin School 
Halleck Lefferts, Pomfret School 
George B. Lovell, Hopkins Grammar School 
+Duncan McCulloch, Oldfields School 
*]. Vaughan Merrick, St. George’s School 
*Helen Moyer, Shady Hill School 
*Harry A. Peters, University School, Cleveland 
tDavid R. Porter, Mount Hermon School 
*Edward Pulling, Millbrook School 
§R. J. Shortlidge, The Pawling School 








* Unable to attend. 

t Taking place of Dr. Jacobson, resigned. 
ft Represented by C. G. Sargent. 

§ Represented by P. R. Temple. 
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*E. Laurence Springer, The Pingry School 
George A. Walton, George School 
Charles B. Weld, The Taft School 
Frank C. Wheeler, The Choate School 
Myron R. Williams, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
James O. Wood, The Chicago Latin School 
Stanley R. Yarnall, Germantown Friends School 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

*Frank D. Ashburn, Brooks School 

C. Thurston Chase, Jr., Eaglebrook School 

Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School 

Thomas K. Fisher, St. Paul’s School 

Halleck Lefferts, Pomfret School 

*Francis Parkman, St. Mark’s School 

Clarke W. Slade, The Slade School 
*E. H. Smith, Shady Hill School 

Charles B. Weld, The Taft School 


TECHNICAL SUBCOMMITTEE 


Ralph D. Britton, The Loomis School 

Thomas K. Fisher, St. Paul’s School 

Robert N. Hilkert, The Hill School 
*Edith Newlin, Friends Central Country Day School 
Frank C. Wheeler, The Choate School 

J. A. Wheeler, Eaglebrook School 


Others Present 
George W. Lloyd, Mount Vernon Seminary 
Bobby Traxler, Educational Records Bureau 
Ben D. Wood, Educational Records Bureau and Coopera- 
tive Test Service 


Eleanor Perry Wood, Educational Records Bureau 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, who 
briefly summed up the activities of the committee during the 
past year. The most important accomplishment of the com- 
mittee as a whole was the carrying out of the reorganization 
consequent to the new policy of rotation of membership rec- 
ommended by the Executive Committee. The terms of office 
of the members of the main advisory committee, as well as 
of the two main subcommittees—the Subcommittee on Rela- 
tions between Elementary and Secondary Schools and the 
Technical Subcommittee—were established by lot. 


* Unable to attend. 
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The chairman then announced the results of the fall elec- 
tions and the appointments which had been executed in accord- 
ance with the newly established plan. In the Independent 
Schools Advisory Committee, Myron R. Williams of the Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy and Elizabeth F. Johnson of the Bald- 
win School, two of the six retiring members, were re-elected. 
Two new members, George Van Stantvoord of the Hotchkiss 
School and Wilmot R. Jones of the Friends School, Wilming- 
ton, were elected from a slate of six. The chairman appointed 
two members, Halleck Lefferts of the Pomfret School and 
George W. Lloyd of Mount Vernon Seminary. He also 
appointed Duncan McCulloch of the Oldfields School to 
serve for a three-year term in the place of Paul B. Jacobson 
of the University of Chicago High School, who resigned be- 
cause of the withdrawal of his school from membership in 
the Bureau. 

The new plan of organization calls for the appointment by 
the Executive Committee of a new chairman for the Independ- 
ent Schools Advisory Committee every two years. The chair- 
man announced that Halleck Lefferts of the Pomfret School 
had been appointed for the two-year period starting Novem- 
ber 1, 1940. 

In order to facilitate the plan of rotation on the basis of 
a four-year term, the number of members on the Subcommit- 
tee on Relations between Elementary and Secondary Schools 
was reduced from nine to eight. Hart Fessenden of the Fes- 
senden School and Clarke W. Slade of the Slade School were 
reappointed to serve through 1944. Mr. Fessenden was named 
chairman for a two-year period. 

In the Technical Subcommittee, Ralph D. Britton of the 
Loomis School and Thomas K. Fisher of St. Paul’s School 
were reappointed to serve through 1944. In the place of Dr. 
Jacobson, whose resignation applied to this subcommittee as 
well as to the main advisory committee, the chairman ap- 
pointed Edith Newlin of the Friends Central Country Day 
School to serve through 1943. Frank C. Wheeler was re- 
tained as chairman of the Technical Subcommittee. 

Since the activities of the Independent Schools Advisory 
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Committee had been conducted chiefly through the subcom- 
mittees, the members turned their attention to the reports 
of the subcommittee chairmen. 

Charles B. Weld, chairman of the Subcommittee on Rela- 
tions between Elementary and Secondary Schools reviewed 
the efforts of his committee to popularize for admission and 
guidance, at the levels between the elementary and secondary 
grades, the cumulative record card made up by this commit- 
tee in cooperation with the Elementary Schools Committee of 
the Secondary Education Board. He summarized the re- 
sults of a questionnaire concerning the cumulative record 
which had been sent to Bureau member schools last spring. 
The replies indicated that the schools that had made use of 
the card, though few in number, were satisfied—and in fact, 
pleased—with the new form. In view of this encouraging 
vote from schools having experience with the form, it was 
decided that the Bureau should ask the assistance of the 
Secondary Education Board in circulating the form among 
its members, so that the suggestions and criticisms of a larger 
group might be obtained and taken into consideration in con- 
nection with the proposed revision of the card. 

The following report of the activities of the Technical 
Subcommittee was presented by the chairman, Mr. Wheeler: 


The Technical Committee held one meeting in 1940, on which a 
report was made to the entire membership. ‘This was in February. 
Out of this came the following important results: 

1. The spring 1940 experiment in reporting test results on Hollerith 
tabulators. 

2. The experimental use of machine scoring and item analysis with 
the spring tests in biology. 

3. The organization of a committee on measurement in French and 
Latin to consider problems coincident to measurement in these subjects. 
A small committee was duly formed and had its first meeting in May, 
with profitable discussion especially on the subject of norms and other 
aids to interpretation. 

4. Analysis of independent-school opinion as to the most suitable time 
for spring achievement tests. “This study was done by a questionnaire 
sent out in May. 
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In view of the short time available and the fact that the 
question of dates for the spring testing program was on the 
agenda, Mr. Wheeler confined most of his time to comment- 
ing on the results of the questionnaire. 

There was considerable discussion of the different aspects 
of the question of spring testing dates, including the variation 
in dates for the spring recess in different schools, the mental 
attitudes of students before and after vacation, the amount of 
material covered in different subjects, the fact that elementary 
schools use test results as a basis for remedial work while 
secondary schools use the results chiefly as a measure of 
achievement, the possibility of advanced information spread- 
ing from schools testing earlier than others, and the effect of 
the different periods on the reliability of Bureau norms. As 
a result of the discussion, the following recommendation was 
formulated: 


It is recommended that elementary schools test during the period 
March 1 to 15 and the secondary schools test during April 1 to 15 
and that only those schools testing within the recommended period can 
be included in the norms. Those schools which are both elementary 
and secondary may determine their own period, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that some of the tests (probably the Cooperatives) will 
not be available early in March. 


The question of machine scoring was also among the sub- 
jects discussed. During the last ten or twelve years, the 
Bureau has cooperated with technical people and engineering 
and business institutions in an effort to lower the cost of test- 
ing services by taking advantage of the mechanical aspects of 
scoring and tabulating and analyzing test data. Considerable 
time has been spent on the machine aspect of testing and 
substantial progress has been made. 

Robert N. Hilkert presented a brief report of what he con- 
sidered to be the advantages and disadvantages of machine 
scoring. He suggested that a recommendation be made to the 
effect that there should always be a choice between machine- 
and hand-scoring examinations, and that the decision concern- 
ing which type to use should be left entirely to the school; 
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that there should never arise a situation where a school want- 
ing a test would find it available only in a machine-scoring 
form. 


A motion was made and carried that such a recommenda- 
tion be made. The meeting was then adjourned. 


PuBLic SCHOOLS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Frederick H. Bair, Chairman 


Members 

Richard D. Allen, Providence Public Schools 

Frederick H. Bair, Bronxville Public Schools 

*Paul D. Collier, Connecticut Department of Education 
John C. Flanagan, Cooperative Test Service 

Roy S. Haggard, East Hartford High School 

Galen Jones, Plainfield High School 

*William S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 

ment of Teaching 

*E. F. Lindquist, State University of Iowa 

*Albert B. Meredith, New York University 

Lester W. Nelson, Scarsdale High School 

Sydney V. Rowland, Radnor Township Public Schools 

J. L. Stenquist, Director of Research, Baltimore Public Schools 
*Howard D. White, New Jersey Department of Education 
*E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota 


Others Present 
Irene Fike, Scarsdale High School 
Anna Rose Hawkes, Educational Records Bureau 
Vernon C. Smith, Scarsdale Public Schools 
Ben D. Wood, Educational Records Bureau 
Report of services rendered by the Bureau to public schools during the 
year 1939-40. 

A brief mimeographed report of the Bureau’s services was 
distributed to the committee. There was considerable discus- 
sion of ways in which the services of the Bureau might be 
extended to a greater number of public schools. It was sug- 
gested that some sort of membership campaign should be 
promoted with the idea that individual schools themselves 
should be members rather than just the school systems, and 


* Unable to attend. 
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that some arrangement should be made whereby small school 
systems could also benefit from the services of the Bureau. 

Dr. Allen suggested that first of all a more aggressive pol- 
icy of selling membership to the school systems was needed, 
and that some form of joint membership which would allow 
the smaller school systems to join without having to bear the 
full burden of cost might be a step in that direction. It was 
also pointed out by Mr. Haggard that there might be a way 
of arranging some kind of association services such as those 
which have been set up in East Hartford, Connecticut, to 
care for both junior and senior high schools. 

It was suggested by Dr. Allen that some form of regional 
conference be set up in which a number of individual schools 
in a certain region who wanted to take out membership in 
the Bureau could enter as a group and thus reduce the cost. 
In this way, each school would have direct association with 
the Bureau and could meet in conference to promote the use 
of tests among themselves, promote membership, and so forth. 
This would also provide a way of having tests scored rela- 
tively inexpensively, since the association as a whole could 
afford the expense of a test-scoring machine which one school 
alone could not afford. Mrs. Hawkes pointed out that the 
Bureau would then really act in an advisory capacity. 

After further discussion, it was moved by Dr. Allen, and 
seconded, that the committee take steps toward the formation 
of regional conferences, and that a committee be appointed to 
study the problem and to discuss it further with the Bureau. 
The motion was carried, and the following members were 
appointed to serve on the committee: Dr. Allen, chairman, 


Mr. Haggard, and Dr. Jones. 


Report concerning proposed cooperation between the Bureau and the 
Science Research Associates in disseminating information about measure- 
ment and guidance and perhaps in making testing services available. 


There was extended discussion of the feasibility of arrang- 
ing some form of cooperation between the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau and the Science Research Associates. It was em- 
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phasized that the Cooperative Test Service and the Bureau 
have the tests and the testing services which schools need, and 
that the Science Research Associates have an organization of 
highly trained field representatives who would be in a posi- 
tion to bring a testing program directly to the attention of 
several thousand school systems throughout the United States. 
The consensus was that in view of the interest that the Science 
Research Associates now have in a testing program, the pos- 
sibility of cooperation between that organization and the Bu- 
reau should be investigated thoroughly, but that hasty action 
should be avoided, and any agreement between the two or- 
ganizations should be carefully drawn up. It was moved by 
Dr. Allen and seconded by Dr. Jones that the committee view 
with favor some cooperative arrangement and refer the mat- 
ter to the Executive Committee with the suggestion that they 
pursue it aggressively. The motion was carried. 


Discussion of question: Should a further attempt be made to develop 
for public schools a reqular testing program comparable to the one for 
independent schools? If so, what should be the characteristics of such 
a program? 

A comment was made by Dr. Bair to the effect that he 
believed such an attempt was desirable. He suggested that 
one might begin by discussing the situation with superintend- 
ents from Westchester and attempting to gain some disciples. 

Mr. Smith raised the question of whether or not there had 
been any thought of adding vocational tests to those included 
in the Bureau program. There was a general consensus that 
public school men are very eager for tests in the vocational 
field. Mrs. Hawkes pointed out that it was felt that the 
validity and reliability of most of these tests had not been 
well enough established as yet. 

Dr. Jones described briefly the enterprise under way this 
year in the Plainfield, New Jersey, High School, with the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. This test has been on the 
Bureau’s recommended list for some years. 

The discussion was terminated because of lack of further 
time and the meeting was adjourned. 








